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PREFACE. 

The following work has been written by a 
faithful servant of Christ in the sick-room. 
For some years she has been laid aside 
from the more active duties of the Christian 
life, and has learned many lessons in the 
school of affliction, the evidence of which 
will appear in the narrative contained in 
the present volume. The story is well and 
consistently maintained throughout, and 
the sentiments it inculcates are thoroughly 
sound, evangelical, and scriptural. The 
book may safely be put into the hands 
both of mothers and children, and will in- 
struct and interest the mind of each alike. 

So much of plausible error is taught in 
the present day through the medium of 
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books for the young under the pleasing 
form of narrative, that works of sound 
religious teaching in the same form are 
specially valuable. 

The present volume is of such a cha- 
racter, and is sent forth and recommended 
to the notice of the reader on this ground. 

John Lees, 

Vicar of St. Mark's, 
TollingtoH Park, 

Islington, 



CHAPTER I. 

** We've no abiding city here, 
We seek a city out of sight; 
Zion its name, — the Lord is there, — 
It shines with everlasting light." 

" Home, sweet home, there's no place like 
home!" said Mrs. Frankland; and throwing 
herself back on the sofa on which she was 
reclining, closed her eyes to compose herself 
for sleep. But before ten minutes had expired 
the door of the apartment was softly opened, 
and a little girl entered, who lightly tripped 
towards the lady, and imprinted a soft kiss upon 
her cheek. The weary eyelids soon unclosed, 
and the arms, which a few moments before were 
so listless, were thrown around the child, while 
"Bertha, my darling Bertha!" came sweetly 
though feebly from the tired lips. 
. " Mamma, my own mamma 1 " whispered the 
little girl ; " at home once more, and you are so 
tired." 

" Have you seen your father. Bertha? " asked 
the lady. 

Yes, dear mamma, I met him in the garden; 
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he sent me to you. Until then I did not know 
you had arrived. How sweet to have you home 
again ! ** continued the excited child. " Oh 1 say 
you will go no more I " 

" I have come home to die, my Bertha." 

"Not yet, not yet, mamma; God must not 
take you yet ; I want you 1 '* 

" And if God wants me too, can you spare 
me. Bertha?*' 

*^ Oh, mamma, I cannot ! you are so precious, 
so very precious." 

The little girl now clung to her mother's arm, 
as if she thought her tiny grasp could detain her 
here. 

•* And what does the doctor say ? " she asked. 

" That there is no hope. Dr. Palmer told 
your papa yesterday, when he heard how much 
I longed for home; he said that to have my 
wish granted, and to see my sweet child again, 
would revive my spirits, but that my stay in this 
world could only be for a little while, — only a 
little while, dear Bertha ; yet how sweet to be at 
home once more ! " and the lady's eyes wandered 
round the splendid drawing-room, then through 
the open window to the lovely scenery without, 
and back again to the bright auburn curls of her 
beautiful child, 

** But after all," she continued, " this is not 
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home-^we have no abiding city here. ' No, my 
Bertha, I am not yet really home ; I am still a 
traveller, a traveller to Zion, my happy home, 
my Father's home ; to a house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens. Yet still," said 
the fond mother, as she perceived the tears that 
were fast falling from Bertha's eyes, ** it will be 
a struggle to part from my darling child, my 
husband, and others. This world is beautiful 
and bright to me," 

"But heaven is brighter still," said a soft 

though manly voice at her side. 

Mrs. Frankland looked up, and saw her fond 

husband at the heaid t>f the couch. 
" Oh, Walter ! our poor Bertha ] " It was afl 

she could say, and her head fell on his out 

stretched arm. 

« 

" You must compose yourself, .my dear one," 
said the husband. ** Our gardener has just cut 
some fine grapes from the vine, which I have 
brought in ; they will refresh you. I would have 
you try to sleep and talk no more to-day. Bertha, 
my love, you will come with me and leave 
mamma to rest awhile. I have brought you 
some treasures from Teignmouth." 

Mamma is my only treasure, thought the poor 
child, as she took her father's offered hand and 
followed him to the study. . 
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Bertha Frankland was an only chDd She 
was bom in Jamaica, but before she had reached 
the age of two years was brought to Eiigland 
by her parents, on account of her mother's ilJU i 
health. 

Mr. Frankland was a rich West Indian planter, 
but for the last nine years he had left his estate 
in the hands of trustworthy overseers, while he 
himself resided with his family in England. His 
wife, after the birth of her little girl, became so 
delicate in health that the West Indian climate 
was too trying for her frail constitution ; there* 
fore England, her native place, was sought as a 
restorative. But it had only prolonged her life 
a few years, for she was now rapidly sinking to 
the grave, having just returned from a three 
months' stay at Teignmouth, weaker far than 
when she went. 

Bertha (who had been left at home under the 
care of her nurse, a respectable but rather aged 
female, who had accompanied the family from 
Jamaica) had been anticipating great joy at once 
more beholding her much-loved parent ; but her 
pleasure was greatly damped at the sad change 
that was perceptible even to a child ; for Mrs. 
Frankland had wasted almost to a skeleton. 

Bertha had no relatives in England, Jamaica 
being her father's birthplace, and Mrs. Frank- 
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land's parents had died long before she married, 
leaving herself and an elder brother under the 
protection of an elderly maiden aunt. The 
brother, as soon as he was able to do for himself, 
left the country. Mr. FiUnkland, at his wife's 
request, had established a beautiful home in 
England, in one of the prettiest villages that the 
county of Kent could boast, near Maidstone. 
But business in Jamaica was at the present time 
loudly calling for him. He felt it was his duty 
to go, but had deferred it for a few months^ 
feeling quite sure that there would soon be a 
sorrowful task to perform which he must himself 
fulfil ; he could clearly see that his almost idol- 
i^sed wife would not live many weeks, and could 
he tear himself away then ? 

The first few days after Mrs. Frankland's 
return home she was quite unfit for any exertion, 
the fiitigue of talking was even too much for 
her ; so poor little Bertha had no opportunity of 
s^peaking to her of her approaching sorrow^ A 
fortnight or more elapsed before.it was again 
alluded ta 

About that time the poor invalid appeared to 
revive a little, and was allowed to walk again in 
the open air. It was Sunday, and the beautiful 
evening breeze had tempted her forth. Bertha,* 
who was always by her mother's side, accom- 
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panied her. When tired, they rested beneath 
the shade of the luxuriant cedar trees that stood 
in the grounds, under which were placed garden 
seats. 

"I will run indoors and fetch you a pillow 
and stool, mamma dear ; then you will be quite 
comfortable, and the soft, cool air will refresh 
you after this sultry day. I think we may venture 
to stay here half an hour without your taking 
cold. The sun has not yet begun to set ; what 
a treat we shall have in watching it I " 

Saying this, the little Bertha flew across the 
lawn into the house, and was soon, with pillows 
and stool, by her mother's side again, her face 
beaming with joy, and her bright eyes sparkling 
with delight at the thought of a quiet chat with 
mamma. 

'^ Mamma dear, have you any treasures in 
heaven ?" eagerly inquired the child, as soon as 
they were comfortably seated. 

" I hope so, my love," answered the mother ; 
" but why do you ask that question ? " 

" Because, mamma, the gentleman told us in 
his sermon this morning that we should lay up 
treasiures in heaven, where neither moth nor rust 
doth corrupt, nor do thieves break through 
and steal. What are your heavenly treasures, 
mamma ? " 
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** My Saviour, Bertha, and all His precious 
promises." 

'^ But, mamma dear, the gentleman told us to 
lay up treasures for ourselves ; how can we lay 
up for ourselves in a place that we have never 
seen ? " 

^'By following after righteousness and pro- 
viding for our eternal welfare." 

** How can we do that, mamma ? ** 

"By caring, my dear Bertha, for your soul 
more than your body. You must love the Bible 
more than silly story-books, which please the 
mind for a short time, but do not satisfy the 
soul in its longings for the knowledge of hea- 
venly things. You must love the things that 
please God rather than man. Your diief anxiety 
must be to live a godly life, in a state of 
preparation for heaven, and to have treasure 
there will be to feel sure that its joys will be one 
day ours. * It is our Father's good pleasure to 
give us the kingdom.' Oh, what a wonderful 
present God has prepared for those who would 
have treasures in heaven 1 " 

"Are you quite sure, dear mamma," asked 
the child, "that you are going to heaven and 
your treasiures ? '' and as she spoke she clasped 
her loving arms around her mother's neck, as 
if she were afraid of her going then. 
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" Yes, dear Bertha, quite sure, for I know in 
whom I have believed, and am persuaded that 
He is able to keep that which I have committed 
unto Him against that day." 

** Against what day, mamma ? " 

" The day of judgment — the day of His great 
r-eckohing, when we shall see Himi face to face, 
and every knee shall bow, and every tongue 
confess that the Lord He is God." 
' " But you will not die yet, mamma." 

" My child, we cannot tell how long God may 
spare me to you ; I feel myself it can only be a 
little while." 

** Oh, dear mamma, I wish I could die with 
you!" 

" My dear Bertha,? said Mrs. Frankland (look- 
ing pained at her child*s harsh, though not 
unnatural wish), " that is very wrong ; who can 
tell but that God has marked out for you a long 
and useful life? Oh, my child, you will have no 
treasures in heaven if you murmur at His will. 
Only think how sorry mamma would, be if her 
little girl never came to her at all." 

" I will try and wait God's time," said . the 
sorrowful child ; " but how sad I shall be when 
you are gone ! and papa will go away so soon." 

" Your papa will not go, my child, until he 
has placed you under the protection of kind 
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friends. You are very precious to me, my 
darling Bertha," continued the fond mother, as 
she caressed her little one again and again, 
*^ but I must give up all for God; He will take 
care of you when I am gone. I have a beautiful 
home on earth, but Christ has prepared a more 
beautiful one for me in heaven, and be assured, 
my precious child, that there is room for you 
too ; for, using my kind Saviour's loving words, 
* In My Fath^s house are many mansions.' " 

^' Mamma ! mamma ! " cried the little girl, 
seeing how pale her mother had become, " you 
are tired, I am wearying you ; I will go into the 
house and ask nurse to help you back again to 
the sofa." 

** My beautiful child," mused Mrs. Frankland, 
as she watched Bertha across the lawn, ^^my 
beautiful — my only one, — and must we part? 
must I leave you without a mother's hand to 
guide or a mother's heart to love? Oh, my 
God! protect my child from every harm, and 
then not my will, but Thine be done." 

This was the last time the poor sick mother 
ventiured out of doors, and before another Sab- 
bath sun had set her happy spirit had fled to 
where the " wicked cease from troubling and the 
we^ are at rest" 



CHAPTER ir. 

** Did«I meet no trials here, 

No correction by the way, 
Might I not with reason fear 

I should prove a castaway ? 
Others may escape the rod, 

Sunk in earthly, vain delight, 
But the true-bom child of God 

Must not, — would not if he might*" 

" I CANNOT forget her, papa ; I never shall ; and 
I cannot leave her now, so soon," said Bertha, 
in reply to her father's question, when he asked 
her if she would like to accompany him on a 
tour through France and Italy. Mr. Frankland's 
intention was to travel for the next six months, 
thinking an entire change would benefit both. 

It was the evening of the first day after the 
funeral. How desolate everything looked ! Poor 
little Bertha 1 she- went from room to room, and 
wandered in the garden from shrub to shrub, but 
nothing could divert her mind; her mamma's 
image seemed constantly before her. 
^ At las^t she ^sought the churchyard. "Oh! 
how I loved her ! " mused the poor child, ajs she 
sat on the soft turf that had been laid over the 
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newly made grave ; " I did not know how much 
until since she is gone. What shall I do without 
her? Dear papa is very kind, but not like 
mamma : and I am so soon to leave this pretty 
spot— ^my dear old home — the only one I can 
remember— to go I do not know where. But 1 
must not murmur," she said, almost aloud, " for 
how often has dear mamma warned me against 
murmuring at God's will ! I will do as papa 
wishes me. Poor papa 1 I ought to be very 
attentive and love him very much ; now mamma 
is gone he has only me left ; I will travel with 
him, and go and tell him so at once. Poor papa I 
he is sad now ; and I fear I grieved him by not 
cheerfully complying with his wishes." 

Bertha now rose from her seat on the grass, 
and with a slow, but firm step entered the house 
and sought her father. She found him in the 
study. He was looking over his wife's papers, 
among which he had found a letter addressed to 
Bertha, to be opened after her death. The sight 
of her mamma's own handwriting brought back 
the tears to Bertha's eyes, but she hastily brushed 
them away, and turning to her father, said, — 

" Dear papa, I have come to tell you I wiH 
travel with you wherever you wish. I will leave 
my mother's grave and go with you ; only, 
promise me I shall come back again, and when 
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you place me at school, and leave me all alone, 
promise me, dear papa, that it shall be some- 
where near my — " the tears came at last, they 
would flow ; she could say no more. 

** Near your mamma's grave. Yes, my child, 
I promise you," said the father, and taking his 
little girl on his knee, he kissed her again and 
again. *^ You are all I have now, dear Bertha. 
Were it not for you I could lie down and die 
too ; but I must live for my child." 

** And for God," whispered Bertha. " Mamma 
said we must wait God's time and do His will, 
and then when we die we shall have treasures 
in heaven." 

It was a sorrowful task for Mr. Frankland— 
that of looking over his dear lost one's desk and 
papers, but she had expressed a wish that he 
should do so. He found many little presents 
and keepsakes for her friends in Jamaica. Old 
niurse was not foxgotten : there was a J^ioo note 
enclosed for her. The faithful creature had been 
Mr. Frankland's nurse, and had remained in his 
family ever since, sometimes in one capacity, 
sometimes in another. Since her master's mar- 
riage she had been a constant attendant on his 
wife and child; and now, being almost too 
old for work, was at the point of returning 
^o her friends, Mr. Frankland having added to 
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his wife's handsome present a small pension for 
life. 

Bertha left her father and hastened to her own 
room to read her mother's letter, which I shall 
give in at full length, hoping it will prove useful 
to other little girls who, like Bertha Frankland, 
have been called upon by God to grieve for the 
loss of a fond mother. With trembling hands 
Bertha broke the seal and read as follows : — 

"Dear BeRtha, 

" My only, my darling child, when your 
eyes fall on this paper, over which I am now 
bending, I shall have lefl this changing world 
and be, I hope, with my Saviour. With my 
Saviour ! — oh, happy thought ! — ^in a world of 
endless bliss. I am sorrowing now — ^yes, dear 
Bertha, sorrowing — ^at the thought of a separation 
from my child, and who but a mother can tell 
how great the pang of parting. I may be allowed 
to see you again, for your papa has promised 
that we shall return home. The first few weeks 
of my stay here liiy health seemed to improve 
much, but all the old symptoms are now returning, 
and I feel and know I am fast sinking to the 
grave. Oh, my Bertha, while I have time and 
strength I will write for you. I have loved and 
cherished you ever since you were bom. May 

c 
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you never forget your mother, nor the instruction 
she has given you. 

" I have many blessings for which to thank 
God, and one among the many is for His good- 
ness in sparing me until my child is old enough 
to know right from wrong, and that He has 
enabled me, by the help of His Holy Spirit, to 
instil into your infant mind the early impressions 
of religion. Go not, my child, from the way of 
truth ; may my God be for ever your God, and 
my Saviour your Saviour. 

" This world is a wilderness of sin ; you are 
likely to have many trials and temptations to 
withstand. When I am no more your father 
must return to Jamaica, but you, my darling, 
must be left behind, for in many ways it will be 
best 1 have expressed a wish that you may be 
placed at school under the protection of Mrs. 
Allen. She was my governess, and a dear, good 
lady too. She has promised to receive you into 
her establishment at Fairleigh, which is a few 
miles from your present home. 

" A true Christian woman is Mrs. Allen. You 
have often heard me speak of her ; it was she 
who first taught me to love the Lord. My own 
dear mother, as you know, died while I was 
nuite an infant, long before 1 was your age, dear 
,— I never knew her — and my father, after 
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a few yearsy followed her. I had only one 
brother, but it pains me to write of him. My 
Edgar ! he was a beautiful boy but sadly led 
away. He grew up wild and extravagant, and, 
being influenced by bad companions, left his 
sister and his country to wander I do not know 
where. After the death of both our parents 
we were placed under the care of a maiden aunt 
of my father's, a worldly-minded woman. Being 
a troublesome child I was soon sent to school, 
to be out of the old lad/s way. But the finger 
of God was in it. I was taken from vanity and 
sin, and, by His good providence, placed under 
the protection of one of His own people. 

" Dear Mrs. Allen 1 how much I owe her for 
all the pains she took to make me of the fold of 
Christ ! And Edgar ! — ^but oh, my child ! I 
cannot, I must not write of him ; it is too much 
for me. I know not if he be dead or living ; he 
has had my prayers, my many prayers. If living, 
oh, may the Lord bring him home like the 
prodigal in our Saviour's parable, and receive 
him as a son. 

" I would have you, my dear Bertha, make a 
friend, a confidant, of Mrs. Allen. Your com- 
panions may entice you away from the path of 
peace, as they did poor Edgar ; but oh ! my 
child, heed them not ; neither bend you to this 
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world of fashion, which passes away and will 
one day be no more : care not for its vain and 
empty pleasures. Take for your friends those 
who do not scorn the name of Jesus, but are 
true followers of the blessed example of His 
holy life. 

" Oh ! how I tremble for my poor child — ^you, 
my darling Bertha (who have never until the 
present time for a day left your mother's side), 
will soon be thrown in the midst of a careless 
world of temptation and trial ; and oh ! if you 
should be led astray, if I should never behold 
my child in the land to which I am going — ^in 
the land where my Saviour dwells. I have prayed 
for you much and often, and the anxiety that 
I feel at leaving you is greatly lessened by the 
knowledge that the Good Shepherd cares for the 
little ones of His flock, and would not despise 
the smallest. And remember, dear Bertha, that 
He who suffered little children to come unto 
Him while He was on earth, is just as willing to 
receive them itow that He is in heaven. But I 
would warn you against Satan, the evil one — ^you 
know who he is, for how often have I talked to 
you, my precious child, of his snares ! yet still I 
would warn you again, be prayerful and watch ; 
for he, Satan^ is ever jealous of Christ's lambs, 
and tries to snatch them from the fold. Prayer, 
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then, is your only safeguard — true, heartfelt 
prayer to the Good Shepherd that He will keep 
you ever with Him and protect you from all 
harm. 

"Frequent much the house of God, and 
remember when there that you are in the sanc- 
tuary of the high and holy One ; grieve not His 
Holy Spirit by careless, indiflferent behaviour; 
drink deeply into your soul every word that you 
hear; go home, and ponder over it through the 
week. 

" Make much of your Sabbaths; let them be 
as bright spots in your earthly career, bright spots 
that will shine through all eternity. My child,^ 
however hard we may have to work all the 
week, Sunday is a day on which we may care for 
our souls. It is God's day, no one else can 
claim it. 

" Be particular in what you read. Do not fill 
your mind with the silly works of the day, but 
select those that you can think of, after you have 
finished, to the benefit of your mind. I would 
not shut away firom you all light reading or tales 
of fiction, but do not meddle with anything that 
is at variance with God's law, nor let any book 
take the place of the Bible. Using the language 
of one of our good men, Bishop Wordsworth, — 
*I would have you have the Bible always at 

c 2 
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your right hand, and let the book that is at your 
left hand be no unfit companion for it If you 
cannot pass with a safe and pure conscience from, 
the reading of one to the other, be sure the 
book has no tendency to God's gloiy, and, as 
such, is not fit entertainment for the mind of 
one who desires to love God wholly and sin- 
cerely.' 

" Your life may be smooth, or it may be a very 
rough one, — ^none but God can tell;— but re- 
member, my sweet child, it greatly depends on 
the path in which you choose to walk. We 
cannot serve God and mammon, as our Saviour 
Himself tells us in the sixth chapter of St. Mat- 
thew. Study well His beautifiil sermon that He 
preached on the mountain. Read it as if the 
kind Saviour spoke to you ; for be assured, dear 
Bertha, that the very words that He spake then 
to the multitude around Him He meant for you 
and all the world. He knew that many others 
would need food for their souls besides those 
who stood there. 

" Choose then, this day, whom you will serve, 
this very day, this very moment, before you read 
another word of what I have written, before 
Satan, who is always ready for his prey, can 
snatch you. Choose, I say, my child, whom 
you will serve : if God, then all will be well, for 
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His gift is eternal life, but the wages of sin is 
death. However rough or stormy your passage 
through the raging billows of this world, Christ, 
if you earnestly seek Him, is able to moor your 
little barque safely to the shores of heaven. Like 
as He stilled the storm on the lake of Gennesaret 
for His disciples, will He calm the tumultuous 
waves of life, and say, * Peace, be still ! ' Oh I 
my Bertha, what a Saviour we have, if we will 
only receive Him into the inner chamber of our 
heart! What has He not done for you? and 
Vhat has He not done for me? Everything. 
Where should I be, now that this world's goods 
are fast fading from my sight, without my Saviour 
who died for me, and thereby cleansed me from 
all sin and reconciled me to God, who is ever 
ready to pardon for that dear Saviour's sake? 
Where shall I be when on the other side of the 
grave, if my Saviour does not walk with me 
through the dark valley of death? 

*' Farewell, dear Bertha, read this letter and 
keep it ever by you as a memento of your mother, 
almost her last words. I have tried, with the 
Lord's help, to do a mother's duty, and how 
much I love you, my child, I cannot teU. Oh ! 
may God make you a fruitful branch of the true 
Vine, and keep you unspotted from the world ! 
Once more, dear Bertha, farewell! My eyes 
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swim, my hands refuse their office, I can write 
no more, I am weary. Farewell I 

*' Your affectionate mother, 

"Bertha H. Frankland." 

Bertha did not see her father again that 
evening, for nurse, perceiving how tired the little 
girl looked, persuaded her to retire early to bed. 
She ran down-stairs for a good-night kiss, but 
Mr. Frankland had gone to receive a word of 
comfort from his good, kind pastor and neigh- 
bour, the Rev. J. Elton, who had promised to 
preach a funeral sermon for his wife on the 
following Sunday. 

Bertha was soon asleep, but not before she 
had bent her knee at the bedside, and offered a 
fervent prayer to the God whom she had chosen 
to serve. A teardrop still glistened on the soft 
eyelash, and a smothered sigh still heaved from 
the heavy breast of the sleeping child, as the 
fond father bent over, her on his return home. 

" O my God ! spare her to gladden me in 
my old age ; she is all I have now," he murmured, 
as he pressed a soft kiss on the dimpled cheeky 
and turned into his own lonely chamber. And 
lonely indeed it was ; who can tell how lonely 
but those who have experienced a similar loss ? 
Mr. Frankland missed the sweet voice of his 
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darling wife ; he missed her from hiS' side every 
hour of the day. 

But there was one thing to comfort him : he 
knew she was far happier now that God had 
taken her to himself, than if she had been left to 
linger on here in sickness and pain. He felt the 
same God that his dear one served was also his 
God. The large folio Bible that poor Mrs. 
Frankland used still lay open on the table by 
the bedside ; the markers were in just as she left 
them. " I will leave them for you, Walter,*' she 
said, the last time she was able to sit up to read ; 
" you will love to gaze on them when I am gone." 
The bereaved man sat himself by his wife's little 
table, and, covering his face with both his hands, 
wept aloud. 

After a while he knelt in prayer, and bending 
his head in humble submission to the will of 
God, found comfort from the sacred pages of 
His holy book. 

About a month from the present time, Mr. 
Frankland had parted with his pretty English 
home, and, after calling on Mrs. Allen, to make 
arrangements for Bertha to take up her abode at 
Fairleigh early in the following spring, set out 
with his little daughter on a tour through Italy. 



CHAPTER III. 

** Father ! whate'er of earthly bliss 
Thy sov'reign will denies, 
Accepted at Thy throne of grace, 
Let this petition rise ! 

'* Give me a calm and thankful heart, 
From every murmur free ; 
The blessing of Thy grace impart, 
And let me live to Thee ! 

" Let the sweet hope that Thou art mine, 
My life and deatli attend ; 
Thy presence through my journey shine, 
And crown my journey's end." 

" I MUST say good-bye to old Janet, Patty, and 
little blue-eyed Susie," said Bertha the morning 
preceding the one on which they were to start. 
** Papa ! may I go to-day ? " 

" Go at once, dear child," replied the father, 
*' but. Bertha, I cannot spare you long ; make 
haste back." 

*^ I will, dear papa ; but I think I ought to go : 
poor Janet has not received one visit from me 
since mamma died ; how she must wonder where 
I am ! The poor old lady cannot get out at all 
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now. Kiss me, papa, and be assured I shall 
not be long." 

Old Janet lived at the farther end of the 
village. Poor and desolate she was, but God 
had blessed her with a contented mind, which is, 
as we read, ''a continual feast ;** so that with 
only a few comforts, and no luxuries, of this life 
she could spend her old age in peace, looking 
forward to the time when her earthly tabemade 
should be dissolved. She was waiting like old 
Simeon of the Scriptures, and saying in her heart, 
" Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant depart m 
peace, for mine eyes have seen Thy salvation." 

Bertha was very fond of old Janet ; she had 
often spent hours in her neat parlour, watching 
the old lady's knitting pins, as she quietly plied 
them in her work, and often would she take the 
laige Bible from the shelf and read aloud while 
Janet knitted. 

Patty Williams, old Janet's widowed daughter, 
and her only child Susie, lived with her. Little 
Susie, '^blue-eyed Susie," as Bertha called her, 
had only seen four bright summers come and go. 
She was the entire plaything of the old lady : in 
fact, little flaxen-haired, blue-eyed Susie was the 
life of the house, or cottage as we must call it, 
for old Janet could not, with her small means, 
keep more than a cottage ; but though so small^ 
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it was rural and pretty, and dearly did Bertha 
love to cull a nosegay from the neatly arranged 
garden, or twine the jessamine that grew on the 
latticed Mdndow. 

. Patty Williams was a bit of a grumbler. She 
lost her husband a few months before her 
child was bom ; he died while serving in the 
army. Poor Patty ! it is true she had many 
trials, but she did not make the best of them, 
she did not remember there is sunshine behind 
the cloud, and by looking out for the evils she 
forgot to be thankful for the good. 

Patty dearly loved her child, but she did not 
for a moment think that (jod would take her too 
if she did not make a right use of the blessing; 
Little Susie, who was petted and caressed by her 
mother, bid fair to be a spoiled child. How sad I 
God, who had made the fair young thing so 
beautiful to behold, would expect the heart to 
be trained to love its Maker ; but Susie, although 
only four years old, by having her own way, and 
being allowed to do as she liked, had become 
wilful and disobedient. The grandmother could 
clearly see that the child was not being trained 
in the way she should go, and sighed over it 
She loved the little girl with all her faults, and, 
if left to her entire oure, would have brought her 
up for the Lord. 
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Bertha, during the time her parents were away 
from home, had been a daily visitor at the 
cottage. " Sunshine " the old lady always called 
her, for as soon as her light footstep was heard 
tripping up the garden walk, or her cheerful face 
withr its cluster of golden curls peeped through 
the Mdndow, the discontented frown flew from 
Patty's brow, and the little girl's noisy tramp was 
stopped. Everybody liked Miss Bertha, and the 
hours that she spent with old Janet were as 
valuable to the old dame as if she had given her 
a handsome present. 

"Here comes my Sunshine," cried the old 
lady, as she saw Bertha coming up the garden ; 
" but, oh, deary me ! what a pale, little face ! 
How she must grieve for her poor, dear mamma ! 
Open the door, Patty, and let my darling 
m. 

Patty lifted the latch, and Bertha hastened to 
Janet, who was knitting by the fire ; for although 
it was not later in the year than the first week in 
September she needed its warmth, for, suflering 
so much from rheumatism, she had become 
feeble and stiff. 

" You need not tell me, dear child," she said, 
extending her hand to Bertha, " you need not 
tell me ; I know all." 

" I miss her so much," whispered the little 
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girl, nestling her head (from which her heavy- 
hat had fallen) on Janet's bosom. 

** Ah ! and sha'n't we all miss her, daiiing ? 
Old Janet will never see her like again ; but bless 
the Lord, we shall soon meet in heaven.** 

" I am going away, Janet, for a long time, all 
the winter, and when the bright spring returns I 
shall come back again," said the little girL "And 
Janet, dear Janet, I want to ask you to take care 
of mamma's grave, and make it very pretty by 
the time I return. Papa has planted some ever* 
greens, and crocus and snowdrop roots. In the 
early spring I would wish you to strew some 
violet seed. Mamma was so fond of blue violets, 
so let it be blue, please, Janet. I know you 
cannot go out to do it yourself, but will you 
remember to have it done for me ? " 

" Patty shall do it, my darling ; she will be 
only too pleased to oblige you." 

" What is it, Miss Bertha ? " said Patty, who 
had just entered the room, from whence ^e had 
taken Susie for the purpose of washing her face 
and smoothing her hair. " What is it I can do 
for you, my sweet young lady ?" 

" Take care of dear mamma's grave, and msdce 
it green and pretty by the spring," said Bertha. 
" And how is Susie ? " she continued, stroking 
ir hair of the pretty child. 
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'' Susie is not always good ; she does not mind 
what I say to her/' said the mother, ^^ and she 
will not learn to read." 

" Oh, Susie, Susie ! " said Bertha, " don't you 
love your mother?" 

A whispered "Yes" came slowly from the 
child's pouting lips. " But I don't love to read." 

" Do you love me, Susie ? " 
. " Oh yes, Miss Bertha, very, very much ; I do 
love you." Saying whidi, the little girl ran up 
to Bertha, and clasped both her arms around 
her neck. 

Who could help admiring the two diildren at 
they now stood in the. sunshine beneath the 
cottage window, little Susie's bright blue eyes 
beaming Mrith love for Bertha, her light flaxen 
curls all flowing behind, and her little dimpled 
face upturned for a kiss. Bertha kissed the 
child, and unclasping the tiny hands, taking one 
of them within her own, said, — 

"Littie Susie, I love you very much, but 
I shall love you a great deal more when you can 
read. Will you promise to be attentive to 
yoiir mother, and try to learn to read, so that 
you may be able to read a chapter in this pretty 
Bible by the time I come home again," and 
Bertha took fiom her pocket a Bible nicely 
bound in purple and gold. " This is for you," 
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she contiiraed, ** a present fix>m my dear mamma ; 
she too loved yoa, Susie, and wished you to be 
good. You will never see her again here, she is 
in heaven now.*' 

** Oh, how beautiful ! " cried little Susie, her 
large bright eyes growing larger and brighter 
still at the thought of having the book all her 
own. " May I go and kiss her for it now ?" 

** No, dear Susie, I tell you she is in heaven. 
You cannot see her now; she has gone to Jesus." 

^ Has she gone up all through the pretty blue 
sky to where Jesus lives?" asked the child. 
« Oh, I wish I were in heaven ! But mother says 
I am not good enough. ShaVt I ever be good 
enough to go^ Miss Bertha?" 

«* You must ask God to take away your 
naughty heart and give you a good one, so that 
you may be fit to live with Jesus when you die. 
Oh, Susie, be kind to your mother while you 
have her ; God has taken mine away; I have no 
dear, kind mother now to take my little cares 
and troubles to ; but it is best, as I shall be 
obliged to tell them all to Jesus." 

*< But can you speak to Jesus? " asked Susie. 

•' " ' •! to Him in prayer, dear, and He 
V heaven.** 

tty in the Bible, Miss Bertha? 
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" About Jesus Christ, and good people ; about 
God and heaven. Oh, Susie, don't you want to 
read about Jesus ? ^^ 

" I do, I do ! " cried the little girl ; " and oh, 
dear Miss Bertha, if I always had you here 1 
think I should never be naughty." 

" But, Susie, God is always here. He is every- 
where. You must ask Him to take away your 
naughty tempers. Nobody but He can do that 
for you." 

^* I cannot see God, and I always forget to ask 
Him." 

" That is why you must learn to read, Susie ; 
because if you knew more about God you would 
think of Him the oftener, and if you knew what 
Jesus had done for you, you would love Him 
very much and try to please Him." 

All this while Patty had busied herself getting 
tea. She had spread a clean cloth, and put on 
the table some new milk, and sweet fresh butter, 
and a white cottage loaf, and the fragrant smell 
that issued from the china tea-pot, as she poured 
on the boiling water, made Bertha turn her 
head. 

"Oh, Janet 1" she said, "is it tea-time — ^so 
late ? I promised papa I would not leave him 
long." 

" Patty has spread it early on purpose for you, 
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my darling ; so come here and refresh yourself 
before you walk again." 

Bertha, who had taken Susie on her knee, 
now put her down, and drew her own chair 
close to Janet 

" How like your poor mamma you grow, Miss 
Bertha," said the old lady ; " the same thought- 
ful, dark eyes and bright auburn hair," she con- 
tinued, as she drew one of the little girFs long, 
glossy curls through her fingers. 

"Do you remember my mamma when she 
was as young as I am, Janet ? Do you remem- 
ber her when she was at school?" 

" I do, my darling, and a better, nicer child 
than she was I never knew ; her greatest fault 
was exuberance of spirits, but she was easily 
checked, she grew up a sweet young lady ; when 
your dear mamma was your age, Miss Bertha, I 
had her almost entirely under my care ; she was 
brought to school in a very delicate state of 
health ; her fiiends, who lived in London, were 
advised to send her into the country for a length 
of time ; I was then living with Mrs. Allen as 
housekeeper, and it was my duty to attend to 
the wants of the young ladies in her establish- 
ment; during the first year of your mamma's 
being there she scarcely entered the schoolroom, 
not being allowed to study. I nursed her through 
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a long, severe illness ; poor, little orphan, how 
well do I remember — ah ! yes, as well as if it 
were only yesterday — how often have I watched 
by her bedside all night, while she was quite 
unconscious of my presence; how much she 
loved my mistress, good Mrs. Allen, and clung 
to her as if she were her mother. She was only 
eight years old when she first came to school ; 
her aunt brought her; she was then in deep 
mourning for her fiaither. I think I see her 
now, as she jumped out of the carriage, her 
bright hair curling to her waist, and a bunch of 
blue violets in het hand, for it was ^arly in the 
spring. I took her into the garden, with Mrs. 
Allen's permission, after her aunt had left her, 
for, although never very fond of her aunt, she 
was timid and shy with strangers. I took her 
to the summer-house ; it stood in a shady comer 
of the garden, close to which was a bank of 
violets and primroses, which the young ladies 
all tended with care. Your mamma soon threw 
away her bunch of London blossoms, and ga- 
thered for herself a fresh, sweet, country posy ; 
she much admired the dark, shiny leaves of the 
violet; and, looking all around her, the first 
words I heard her say were, "How beautiful 
my God has made everything in the country, I 
shall always be happy now." 
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** I am going to live with Mrs. Allen -when 
papa brings me back again,*" said little Bertha, 
^'and I am sure I shall love her, for dear 
mamma's sake. Do you think the pretty garden 
remains now just the same as it was then, and 
that the violet bank is there still, Janet?'' 

" Very likely it is, my dear. When I visited 
my old mistress, a few years back, the place 
looked just the same as when I lived tixere^ 
only some of the dear old trees had grown more 
luxuriant, and the pretty bank greener than 
ever." 

"Is Mrs. Allen a very old lady?" asked 
Bertha ; ** although mamma lived so long with 
her, loved her so much, and used so often to 
talk of her, I have never seen her." 

'^ She must be somewhere about fifty, I think 
— that is, some years younger than myself. Oh, 
deary me, Miss Bertha, how the time flies! 
Old Janet will be eighty-four come next March ; 
methinks I am fast travelling home now." 

^' Mamma used to say she was going home 
when she thought of dying," said Bertha. 
'^ How nice to have a home in heaven ; and do 
you know, Janet," continued the excited child, 
** I often think about heaven, aifd wonder what 
it is like, and since dear mamma is gone I think 
of it oftener still ; it must be a beautiful home !" 
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" Indeed it must be, my darling, because God 
has prepared it for us ; but what it is like none 
of us can tell. However, there is one thing we 
know, — because the Bible tells us — ^that there is 
no night there, neither sin nor sorrow. How 
often we are wearied here ! in heaven we shall 
never say, *'I am tired " and its inhabitants 
shall no more say, " I am sick 1 " 

Twilight was now fast falling, and little Bertha 
still sat by old Janet's side, whom she loved to 
hear talk. At length, perceiving it was growing 
late, — 

** Oh, Janet dear 1 " she said, ** I really must 
now say good-bye ; papa will miss me." And, 
putting an envelope into her hand which con- 
tained a five-pound note, directed to her by 
Mrs. Frankland, Bertha gave the old lady a 
hearty kiss, and, after taking farewell of Susie 
and Patty, was soon across the meadows home. 

Did I say home ? Poor little Bertha ! many 
weeks must now elapse before she will again 
have a settled home. Early the next morning 
she, with her father, set out for their intended 
travels. 

We will now leave the parent and child to 
enjoy as well as they can their tour through 
France and beautiful Italy, while we give our 
readers a short account and description of Mrs. 
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Allen. The constant change of air and scene 
will no doubt restore the roses to Bertha's cheek 
and help to alleviate her recent sorrow, and also 
produce both entertainment and instruction ; but 
we are quite sure that neither the gay» busy city 
of PariSy nor the attractive splendour of southern 
Italy, will allow her for one moment to forget a 
dear little hallowed spot of ground in England. 



CHAPTER IV. 

** There is a land, of every land the pride, 
Beloved of heaven, o'er all the world beside : 
There is a spot of earth supremely blest, 
A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest. 
Oh ! thou shalt find, where'er thy footsteps roam, 
That land thy country, and that spot thy home." 

Mrs. Allen was what some of my readers would 
call a quaint old lady; her dress was always 
black silk ; she wore a pretty neat cap, beneath 
which her once nut-brown, but now somewhat 
snowy, locks were braided. She was tall and: 
dignified in person, mild and gentle in manner, 
and her fair, open brow bespoke a kind, loving 
spirit. She had some family connection with 
thie Franklands, and it was while staying at her 
house that Mr. Frankland first saw his wife. 

Mrs. Allen was antici{^ating great pleasure iii 
receiving little Bertha under her roo^ and 
wondering, with deep interest of thought, whether 
she would resemble her mother or not. 

Good, kiiid Mrs. Allen !• everybody loved her, 
they could not help it; and a happier little circle 
there was not than that which gathered round 
the social hearth at Oakdale. HalL No onei 
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feared Mrs. Allen. Every little girl could un- 
burden her heart to her as they would to an 
affectionate mother. Their school days were 
happy days; it was not always fag, fag, scold, 
scold, forfeits, and bad marks. During the busy 
hours of school, if the noisy hum of lessons or 
the eager excitement of emulation became too 
boisterous, one gentle look or an upraised finger 
of Mrs. Allen was enough to produce silence, 
for she had not one pupil who would not greatly 
grieve if she thought she had vexed dear Mrs* 
Allen. 

The establishment of Oakdale Hall consisted 
of fourteen scholars, one teacher, Mrs. Allen, 
and three servants. It was a laige, roomy house 
standing by itself, looking very rural and pretty. 
There was a nice playground, and balls, hoops, 
and skipping-ropes, were provided for the young 
ladies, so that they could exercise themselves in 
winter, which is more conducive to health than 
sitting round the fire. There was also a garden 
tastefully laid out, where they could spend their 
summer pastime. Each little girl had a piece of 
ground of her own, and their greatest ambition 
was, who should present Mrs. Allen with the 
first and most perfect summer rose. 

Such was the home in which Bertha Frankland 
was going to be an inmate ; and as the winter 
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was now fast hastening away and signs of a lovely 
spring returning, Mr. FranUand was thinking 
about coming home* He had written to Mrs. 
Allen to meet them, and parting with his litde 
daughter, set sail as soon as possible after for 
Jamaica. 

It was a lovely spring morning on which little 
Bertha landed in England. After all the beauties 
of the sunny south old England had not lost its 
charms, for did it not contain a treasure? and 
dearly did she long once more to rest her eyes 
on the pretty green spot beneath which the 
remains of her dear mother reposed. She had 
selected some delicate foreign blossoms to strew 
there on her first visit, and regretted much that 
she could not transplant some of Italy's fine 
roots ; but she knew too well that they would 
droop and die if exposed to the climate of 
England. 

Mrs. Allen found littie Bertha so like in 
appearance to what her mother had been at her 
age, that she could have fancied that the same 
child stood before her that she had taken under 
her protection years ago, with the exception that 
the little one she now saw was looking the picture 
of health, which her mother never had done. 

Bertha did indeed look beautifiil, fresh from 
her southern tour, her little dimpled face glowing 
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with the flush of health, and her long auburn 
curls brightened by the rays of the sun (which 
shone with all its splendour where the little girl 
stood) falling in pretty ringlets round her shoul- 
ders, making a nice contrast with her deep 
mourning dress. Her father was attracting her 
attention to a large ship which lay some distance 
from them. 

As soon as Mrs. Allen came in sight Mr* 
Frankland caught her eye, and, after a hearty 
shake of the hand, presented his little dau^^ter 
to her. 

The next hour was a sad one to poor Bertha, 
for it took her father from her and left her, as 
she felt, all alone ; but Mrs. Allen's endearing 
smile assured her she had a friend ; and taking 
that lady's hand she pressed it to her lips, while 
the tears flowed faster and &ster. 

" Poor litde girl ! " said Mrs. Allen, " only 
love me, and I will endeavour to supply the 
place of both your parents ; there are many 
bright faces awaiting our arrival at Oakdale 
Hall. '' Oh ! we shall soon be well and happy. 
Are you fond of study, love ? " she continued, 
as she noticed a beautifuUy bound book which 
Bertha held in her hand. 

" Yes, ma'am," answered the child. 

" And have you ever been to school ? ** 
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*'No, ma'am, mamma taught me; dear 
mamma." 

'* Then I am sure mamma has taught you the 
one great thing that is needful for our happi- 
ness." 

**She taught me to love God, and not to 
murmur at His will," whispered Bertha; and, 
clinging to Mrs. Allen, she gave her a hearty 
kiss, which bound her for ever round the old 
lady's heart 

They were soon whirling along through towns 
and villages, dusty roads and green fields, 
towards Maidstone Terminus, where Mrs. Allen 
had ordered the pony-chaise to meet them, and 
in less than an hour from the time they left the 
train they were at home. Mrs. Allen pointed 
out the house to Bertha as soon as they came 
in sight of it, and the anxious child fixed her 
eyes on the spot until the chaise stopped. 

A servant opened the door, and behind stood 
a person well known to Bertha. The excited 
little girl bounded up the step to meet her, 
exclaiming, — 

'* Janet ! oh, dear Janet, what a pleasant sur- 
prise ; I scarcely dared hope to see you again 
in this world 1 " 

"It is all the Ix)rd's doings, Miss Bertha. 
He has spared me a little while to welcome 
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back my 'Sunshine^' and thi^ waim spring^ 
weather has made me strong." 

"Do you live here now, Janet? And have 
you left Sandy Hill? Where are Patty and 
Susie?" 

** Oh t deary me, Miss Bertha, they are gone. 
Poor Patty, she took so to grumbling again 
after you went away, nothing would do but 
going abroad, so she took the child and went.'' 

" Poor Susie ! " murmured Bertha ; " poor 
Susie ! " 

"She will come back to you again, my dar- 
ling ; I feel persuaded she will, God will send 
little Susie back. Oh ! deary me, Miss Bertha, 
how well you look ; it does old Janet good to 
dee yOur sweet young face again ; I live at the 
bottom of the pretty garden now," continued 
the old dame, as she stroked the golden hair of 
her little " Sunshine." " I live with the gardener 
and his wife, they are so kind to poor old Janet 
Oh 1 truly the Lord is good to me." 

" How kind of Mrs. Allen to surprise me by 
keeping your being here a secret ! I love her 
already, Jaiiet^ indeed I do," said the poor 
child, as she let go of Janet's hand, and looked 
round for her kind protectress ; but Mrs. Allen 
had hastened to the schoolroom to ascertain 
if all had gone on right during her absence. 
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Schooihours were over, and the young ladies 
were waiting for the tea-bell, some knitting, 
some crocheting, some were occupied widi 
amusing books, while two or three of the 
youngest were grouped together, talking of the 
new scholar, and wondering if she would ever 
care to play with them. 

** Ada," said Mrs. Allen, to a pleasant-looking 
little girl, who had just taken out her embroidery, 
and commenced stitching, '^ come with me, my 
love, and I will introduce you to Miss Frank- 
land; and, young ladies," she continued, ad- 
dressing them, '' I wish you all to endeavour to 
make my little friend as happy as you can on 
her first coming to school; she has just parted 
from a fond fuher without any expectation of 
seeing him again for many years, and, as you 
all know, it is only a few months since she was 
separated by death from a loving mother ; she 
appears to be a loveable, sensitive littie thing, 
and I think it entirely rests with yourselves 
whether she be happy or not" 

They all promised to do their best to 
please, and Mrs. Allen, with Ada, left the 
room. 

"How do you do, Miss Frankland?" said 
Ada, as she entered the parlour where Bertha 
was standing picking over her now faded blos- 
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soms ; Mrs. AUen has sent me to welcome yott 
to Oakdale Hall." 

Bertha took the little girl's friendly hand» and 
kissed her cheerful face, which was lit with 
sunny smiles, but she could not trust herself to 
speak, for her heart was full. 

"What are you doing with those dead 
flowers?" asked Ada, as she noticed with sur- 
prise how gently Bertha laid one after another 
on the table as she took them from the basket. 

" I am going to strew them over dear mamma's 
grave on the first half holiday," said the chUd, 
in a choking voice. 

Ada saw that the tears were fast gathering in 
Bertha's downcast eyes, and fearing she had 
troubled her by asking about the flowers, said, 
"Come into the garden, oh! do, dear Miss 
Prankland, it is so pretty now; we have each a 
border of our own, and Mrs. Allen has marked 
out for you a piece next to mine. I have given 
you some of my best flowers. Oh ! we are so 
happy at school," continued the little girl, in 
the same breath, " it is almost like home." 

" But not quite," thought Ada, as she led the 
way to the garden, " because it separates me 
from papa and sisters." 

Ada Fitzgerald was the youngest daughter of 
Colonel Fitzgerald, who had won many a laurel 
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from the fiisld of battle, but who, very tired of a 
military life, had given up his commission, and 
retired to his own fireside. He had three 
daughters. Dearly had he hoped to have one 
day set his eyes on a son, a noble boy, who 
would have followed his steps to the battle- 
field, but Providence, which he blindly would 
not acknowledge, had ordered it otherwise. 
His wife gave birth to a baby boy, but it only 
breathed a few hours, was buried, and took his 
young mother with him. The colonel and Mrs. 
Allen were companions of early days. The 
gentleman idolized the lady, and offered her his 
hand in marriage. But, alas ! for him, she loved 
another; and if she had not, the colonel was 
not the man to make her happy. 

After his disappointment he joined the army, 
and was soon ordered abroad, married a dashing 
young lady, and lived a gay, worldly life. He 
was engaged in a woeful conflict when the news 
of the Inrth and early death of his little son and 
beloved wife reached him. His two eldest 
daughters finished their education abroad. Ada 
remained for a time by her father's side, and 
grew as wild as the hedgerow flower ; but God 
had marked out for His little lamb a different 
path, and transplanted her into His more culti- 
vated garden. 
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After the death of his wife, the colonel pined 
for an English home, and retximed to his 
native place, sought out his old friend Mrs. 
Allen, and placed his little daughter with her. 
The other two girls came to England as soon 
as their education was finished, highly accom- 
plished in every branch, but with no vital know- 
ledge of religion. Their mother had left no 
happy influence behind her, no bright example 
for her little ones to follow, and their father 
cared for no God; in fact, he almost denied 
the existence of one. Offsprings of such parents, 
how can we expect to find their young hearty 
rich in heavenly wisdom ? 

Oh ! mothers, if you would but remember, 
for you must know vdiat an influence your line 
of conduct has upon your little ones, some of 
you would act differently. Look at the innocent 
little things sporting at your feet ; they will one 
day, if spared, grow up to be ornaments or 
detriments to society. "Train up a child in 
the way he should go, and when he is old he j 

will not depart from it" Sow the good seed in 
infancy, it will bud in youth, blossom in old age, 
and bloom through all eternity; you may not 
live to reap the harvest of your seed-time, but 
you will rejoice over it in heaven. 

Children are Clod's gifts. Teach them as 
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soon as they caii lisp your own name to lisp 
that of their Maker, point them to heaven, and 
they will soon learn to understand that there is 
something to obtain besides what they see in 
this world. If you are a praying Christian 
mother you are a happy one. There are some 
mothers who would take more pleasure in seeing 
their darlings the belle of the ball-room than in 
training their young hearts to shine in the hea> 
venly court Such a one was Colonel Fitz- 
gerald's wife. Again, there are some mothers 
who, as soon as their child is bom, will dedicate 
it to the Lord. Such was Mrs. Frankland. 

Oh! what a sweet halo of Christian love 
encircles her memory; and the little Bertha, 
through example and influence, will endeavour 
to be what her mother was, a Christian. 

"Will you show me the violet bed?" said 

Bertha, as her little friend led her to the garden. 

"How do you know that we have one?" 

replied Ada, smiling archly at Bertha's request. 

"Janet told me, and I long to see it so 

much, because it was mamma's fovourite spot" 

" Then come to the bottom of the garden, if 

you are not too tired. It is close to old Janet's 

cottage. The violets are mine this week, and I 

have trimmed the bed up all ready for you, for 

Janet said you would be sure to ask. fQr it; 
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and," continued the happy Ada, ^^ Janet has 
told me all about you. Miss Frankland, so 
many good things, that I loved you even before 
I saw you." 

^* How kind !" said Bertha, as she put her aim 
round Ada's waist ; " I want somebody to love 
me now." 

The children had reached the wished-for 
spot, and, turning a shady comer, the violet-bed 
was in view. 

"How pretty I" exclaimed Bertha: "but I 
do not see many blossoms." 

"Oh! we girls take pretty good care that 
none should be left to live and die a useless 
life. As I told you before, Miss Frankland, it 
is mine this week, and if it had not been for 
your coming to-day there would not have been 
one blossom left." 

Bertha looked surprised. 

" I will tell you," continued Ada, ** we gather 
them every morning, and make them into pretty 
small nosegays, and give them to a poor child 
who lives close by. She sells them, and the 
money she gets helps to suf^ly her poor sick 
mother with food. They have been beautiful 
this spring. Every one likes to have a bunch 
of Oakdale violets. We take it in turn to tend 
them, and generally manage to make three 
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shillings a week. See what a number of buds 
are ready to open to-morrow." 

Bertha thought it was very nice, and said she 
would be delighted to take her turn. 

"You shall have it next week, dear. We 
have all agreed, though it is Miss LyalFs turn." 

A cheerful light shone in the cottage where 
Janet lived, close to which the children were 
standing. It made Bertha look round. The 
old woman had stirred the fire, the blaze of 
which shone through the window. They were 
going in, but just at the same moment the tea- 
bell rang, so they returned to the house. 

Bertha was now introduced to all her school- 
fellows. The evening passed quickly away, 
bedtime came, and the little girl was glad to 
retire fix>m so many strange faces. Mrs. Allen 
hatd prepared for Bertha a pretty room, which 
Ada was to share with her; it opened out of 
her own ; a little bed, large enough for two, 
had been carried there, and the children were 
highly delighted at the thought of having a room 
all to themselves. 

It was a very long time before Bertlia went 
to sleep. The window-curtains had been left 
open at her request, and the silver beams of the 
bright young moon shone full into the room. 
She lay thinking over the events of the day. 
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wondering what her dear papa was doing, and 
where he would sleep that night. Then she 
thought of her little new-made friend at her 
side ; she knew she should love her ; but she ' 
wanted so much to know if Ada was a child of 
God. There was one face among those that 
Bertha had seen in the schoolroom which she 
could not forget ; its sad, cold smile haunted 
her. She had watched her during the evening, 
and had been amused to see how some of the 
little ones had tried to attract her attention by 
their trifling amusements ; but a cold kiss, and 
" Don't tease so, my dears," was all that the 
young lady gave in return for their sweet ca- 
resses. 

Bertha softly whispered Ada's name, ££lid, 
finding she was not asleep, asked her the name 
of the young lady who had been so quiet all the 
evening. 

" You mean Effie Seymour ; — oh ! she is 
always quiet. I think she would like to be a 
hermit and live by herself in the middle of a 
large wood." 

" Do you like her ? " said Bertha, smiling at 
Ada's idea of Effie. 

" I don't know; I cannot say that I do, and 
I will not say that I don't Effie does not make 
herself very agreeable ; I don't think she cares 
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much about any of us. She is not cross and 
unkind, but so veiy indifferent. Perhaps she is 
not happy 1 I am afraid she is not, although she 
told me the other day that she had a beautiful 
home, and everything she could wish for in this 
world ; but she looked so sad when she spoke 
that I was going to throw my arms round her 
neck, and tell her I was quite sure there was 
something else she wanted, but she walked away, 
not wishing for any conversation, and sat herself 
down by Miss Howard, our teacher, who was 
showing her how to do some peculiar kind of 
fancy work that she is very interested in. Poor 
Efiie ! I am sure I could love her if she would 
only let me." 

"We will both try and win her love," said 
Bertha. 

"She will love you. Miss Franklandj Janet 
says you will be sure to influence her." 

" I will try," thought Bertha to herself. 

Just then the old church clock struck eleven, 
and the little girls thought it was high time for 
them to be asleep. 

Another half hour passed; and if the fair 
young moon, which had now sailed some distance 
from the window, had returned and peeped in 
again, she would have seen them both fast asleep, 
locked in each other's arms. 

F 
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The next morning when Bertha awoke she at 
first could not understand where she was ; the 
little room looked so different to what she had 
lately been accustomed to in the fashionable 
hotels abroad; but when her eyes fell on the 
little companion by her side she recollected all 
about it. 

" How pretty Ada is ! *' she thought as she 
gazed on the sleeping child, whose little gipsy 
face, round which the very short and soft curls 
clustered, was turned towards her. 

Bertha felt lonely ; but as soon as Ada opened 
her large dark eyes, and smiled on her, she was 
happy. 

A loud ring of the bell, and *' Half-past six, 
young ladies ! " roused them both. 

Mrs. Allen peeped in before they were dressed, 
and inquired how her little friend had slept 

" Oh, sweetly ! dear Mrs. Allen," said Bertha, 
as she gave her a good-morning kiss. 

'^Then make haste and have a good run 
in the playground before breakfast ; it will give 
you an appetite. I see some of the young ladies 
are there already." 

Bertha's first thought after she left the room 
was of Effie. She had fallen asleep the night 
before with the resolution of making that young 
lady love her. But Effie was not to be found ; 
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she was not in the playground, garden, nor 
schoolroom, although up and dressed when the 
bell rang. She did not make her appearance 
until breakfast time, and it was many days before 
Bertha could speak to her, with the exception of 
a few eveiyday remarks, or a little conversation 
about their studies. But Effie watched Bertha ; 
she soon felt the influence of her Christian 
behaviour j she knew she had comt to school 
full of sorrow, her little heart still mourning for 
a lost mother ; but the poor child struggled so 
hard and bore her trials so well, was so kind 
and afifectionate to all around, that the ice broke 
from £ffie'8 heart, and if she did not love all her 
schoolfellows she loved one. 



CHAPTER V. 

** 'TLs religion tliat can give 
Sweetest pleasures while we live.'* 

Bertha had been to school two months, during 
which time a certain portion of every half-holiday 
had been spent at her mother's grave. Her little 
prayers were offered on that spot. Oh I truly she 
was happy then; and each half-holiday was 
welcomed with the greatest joy. 

It was Ada's birthday, and the little girl had 
gone to spend it at home with her friends. She 
had pleaded for a holiday for her schoolfellows, 
and the young ladies were looking forward to a 
long ramble in the country, after an early tea. 
The day was fine but sultry ; it was too warm to 
romp in the playground, it was too warm to walk 
in the garden ; so some were sitting under the 
shade of the verandah, some remained in the 
schoolroom; Mrs. Allen was engaged in the 
parlour with a friend, and Bertha and Effie had 
wandered to the summer-house with little Katie, 
the youngest scholar. The sky had been clear 
^ght all day, but the clouds, in large black 
re now gathering in the horizon — a few 
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lai^e drops of rain gave warning of a heavy 
shower. 

*' Yonng ladies,** said Miss Howard, '* we had 
better go in, I fear there is a storm coming 
on. 

Most of them obeyed, but a few still lingered 
out of doors, until the vivid flashes of lightning 
followed one after another so quickly, that it 
was not safe to be in the open air. The three 
in the summerhouse thought it better to remain 
where they were; in fact, it would have been 
madness to have attempted to run in, so fast 
was the rain falling. The bright lightning 
flashed with terrific splendour. 

*" How beautiful ! " said Bertha. 

*^ It is most awful," thought Eflie ; but she 
dared not speak her fears, for little Katie trem- 
bled by her side. 

A vivid flash, which was directly followed by 
a tremendous clap of thunder, shook the ground. 
Katie screamed. 

"Oh! Katie," said Bertha, "you are not 
frightened ; God is here." 

"Oh! yes, I am afiraid, very much afraid," 
said the child ; " do take me up, Bertha.*' 

" But I cannot save you, child, you must ask 
God." 

The little creature clasped her hands in the 

F 2 
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attitude of prayer, and looking up to heaven, 
said, " My Father." 

Oh 1 surely God heard that tiny voice. 

Bertha took the little one on her knee; th6 
child nestled her head on her shoulder, and 
slept through the rest of the storm. 

It was not the first time little Katie had called 
on God ; she had been early taught to lisp his 
name, her parents were training her for His 
service ; circumstances over which they had no 
control obliged them to separate themselves 
from their darling, and place her for six months 
with Mrs. Allen. 

" Katie is one of Christ's lambs," said Efiie, as 
she stroked the child's fair hair ; " how happy she 
looks ! I wish I were like her, safe in the fold." 

"And why not, Effie dear? the gate is open, 
and the Good Shepherd is waiting to receive you." 

Effie sighed, and the tears filled her mournful 
eyes. 

" You are not happy, Effie dear, I am sure 
you are not ; oh 1 tell me what it is that troubles 
you." 

" You say right, dear Bertha," said Effie, " I am 
not happy ; I once thought I was the happiest 
little girl in the world : I have a beautifiil home, 
kind parents, fond brothers and sisters, and 
everything that money can procure me; but 
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after I came here something whispered that 
all those beautiful things would fade, and I 
wanted something that would last for ever, 
which I did not know how to obtain ; I felt the 
influence of dear Mrs. Allen's Christian home ; 
she read the Bible, and prayed with us ; I heard 
my schoolfellows all respond to the hearty 
Amen, but I could not join — I dared not; it 
was so new to me, for I had been living in the 
midst of pleasure and gaiety, and forgotten — ^no, 
not forgotten, for I never knew my God. I 
watched you, Bertha, and it was through your 
example that I resolved to turn to Him. I 
knew you had come to school full of sorrow, 
•and expected to have found you sad, but was 
surprised to see your bright, cheerful face; I 
did not think that you were void of feeling, for 
I had seen the tears gather in your eyes when 
the other girls talked of home. I watched you« 
in everything, and soon learned that religion was 
the secret of your happiness ; I followed you to 
your mother's grave, and one evening last week 
I entered the churchyard after you, and oh! 
dear Bertha, how much I have to thank you for 
it; I heard you ask God to give me a new 
heart ; a ray of light shot through my soul, and 
I knew then what it was I wanted. I returned 
home, went to the schoolroom, it was empty. 
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all the young ladies were in the playground ; I 
opened the laige Bible, for, sad to tell, I have 
not one of my own : I suppose dear mamma did 
not think it necessary to put one in my box ; J 
did not know where to tium to, or what to read, 
so I followed your example, and bent my knee 
to God, and asked him to comfort me. My 
eyes then fell on the words * Come unto me, all 
ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest* Then I thought of Mrs. Allen's 
oft-repeated prayer, * Create in me a clean heart, 
O God,' and I prayed again. Forgive me, 
dear Bertha, for it, but I watched you when you 
thought that no eyes but God's beheld you." 

*' Oh I I am so glad," said Bertha, '^ I am so 
glad; I knew God would hear my prayer for 
you, dear E^e," and she pressed her little 
friend's hand to hei lips. 

" But, Bertha, I am not happy yet, I some- 
times think it is too late ; €rod has spared me 
these fourteen years, and I have never until now 
sought Him, now that I am saying, ' Lord, 
Lord,' perhaps He will not open to me." 

'^ It is never too late, dear Efiie, to come to 
God, and He will cast no one out ; do you not 
remember how our Saviour says, *Him that 
cometh to Me, I will in no wise cast out?' It was 
not too late for the thief on the cross, though I 
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dare say he had lived more than twice fourteen 
years; as long as we have any breath in our 
bodies it will never be too late. O ! how I wish 
mamma were here, dear mamma, she would tell 
you so much more than I can.'* 

" Your mamma was a Christian, Bertha, I am 
sure she was.'* 

The storm, which had greatly abated, now 
seemed to return with all its force, and a heavy 
peal of thunder burst directly over their heads 
with a tremendous crash. Katie's blue eyes 
opened, and Effie clung to Bertha. 

" I am afraid the storm is coming back," said 
Bertha; "Effie, let us sing, and we shall not 
mind it so much ; it shall be Luther's hymn, if 
you like." 

Effie agreed, and as the storm gradually lulled 
away, the children's clear voices were heard 
rising to the skies. 

" Bertha," said Effie, when they had finished 
the beautiful hymn, " I think you are prepared 
to meet Him ; if Christ were to come to-day, 
you are ready, but oh I I am not." 

"With God's help you will soon be, dear 
Effie." 

" Oh ! look at the blue sky," cried little Katie, 
" it has left off raining now." 

"But the ground will be much too wet to 
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walk this eveningy" said Bertha. " I shall ask 
permission to spend it with Janet, and if you 
like to come, Effie, I am sure she will be very 
pleased to see you.** 

Ada spent a happy day at home ; her friends 
lived at Highbury, and as she had a long jour- 
ney before her, she started the first thing in the 
morning, so that she might arrive in time for the 
family luncheon. Her second sister, Ethel, met 
her at the terminus ; the little girl was delighted 
to see her sister, and chatted away at a fine rate 
as she tripped by her side. 

" How is dear papa, Ethel ?'* she asked ; " I 
do so long to give him a real hearty good 
kiss." 

" He is quite well, dear, and I think as im- 
patient as you, little gipsy.*' 

" And Isabel '' 

" She too is well ; I wanted her to come with 
me, but she said she was too lazy/* 

"It is very warm,** said Ada, "and Isabel 
always feels the weather.*' 

"I think she feels her book the most, and 
cannot leave it. Do you know, Ada, I am get- 
ting tired of that sort of reading, and want some- 
thing more substantial.** 

" You should have Mrs. Allen to choose your 
books; she gives us such nice ones, and she 
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will not let even the elder girls touch a novel 
I wish Isabel was not so fond of them.*' 

^* How do you like Miss Frankland, Ada ? '* 

^^Oh! Ethel, she is a sweet little girl, and 
just my age." 

"Is she clever?" 

''Yes; she is before me in everything. But 
we are in the same class. She plays better; 
and of course her French is better, because she 
has been to France, and had masters there; 
but, best of all, she is so kind and gentle and 
good. And what do you think, Ethel, I am 
going to ask papa? but please don't say any* 
thing about it I am going to ask him if I may 
invite Bertha to spend the Midsummer holidays 
with me. She has no home, but at school. 
Her papa is in Jamaica. Do you think I may 
^sk him, Ethel?'' 

"Yes, dear, if you like." 

" Oh, here we are at home ! " said the happy 
child, "and I am not one bit tired. There's 
papa in the back garden ; I can see him through 
tiie trellis work." And Ada, without waiting 
for the front door to be opened, ran through 
the side gate to meet him. 

" So here you are at last, little one. Many 
happy returns of the day, my queen," said papa, 
and he held in his hand a beautifully bound 
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book, which he presented to his little daughter 
as a birthday gift 

"Luncheon is ready, papa," said Isabel, 
coming forward to meet and kiss Ada; her 
baby-sister, as she always called her ; " but you 
will be baby-sister no longer,'' she said, caressing 
her. " Why, you little thing, how you grow I 
but come in-doors, I am sure you must want 
something to eat after your journey." 

After luncheon. Colonel Fitzgerald took the 
paper ; but it was impossible to read where Ada 
was, so determined was she to have papa all to 
herself. There was so much to hear and so much 
to tell, that the time passed away so quickly ; 
and when Ann announced that the five o'clock 
dinner was ready, the little girl could hardly 
believe it was so late. After dinner, Ethel pro- 
posed that they should go to the garden. " We 
will leave papa to enjoy his paper now, Ada," 
she said. " You have not seen the pretty shell- 
grotto cousin Horace has built for you in your 
favourite comer." 

^ Oh ! I have forgotten all about Horace and 
Marion. How is she ? " I hope much better 
than when I saw her last But I am impatient 
to see the grotto ; so put away your book, Isabel, 
we cannot go without you." And the little girl 
pla3rfully took the book from her sister's hand. 
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A plentiful dessert was spread fox* them in 
the arbour, and Ada thought the currants had 
never looked so laige or tasted better before. 
Papa's paper was soon read, and he joined the 
party. A pleasant evening was spent by all^ 
and little Ada was veiy sorry when bed-time 
came. ' The housemaid had prepared for her a 
little bed in her sister's room, but the little girl 
did not seem at all inclined to retire, it was so 
nice and cool in the arbour, and papa's knee 
was so comfortable; the evening bells were 
ringing a merry peal, and she had never felt 
more happy in her life. 

** If your eyes are not sleepy, little gipsy, mine 
are," said Ethel, after the last stroke of ten had 
come from the church dock ; ** so with papa's 
permission we will say, good night,'* and she 
lifted her sister from her father's knee. " And, 
dear papa," she continued, " the air is too chilly 
to remain out of doors longer^ so, if you will 
allow me, I will carry your diair to the study." 

The chair was taken in, but the colonel, 
after another hour had elapsed, might still be 
seen in the pretty garden, walking up and down 
the gravel padis. He was thinking — of what? 
Was he watching the bright orbs above in the 
midnight sky, and thinking that their Maker is 
brighter still ? Was' he gazing on the world 

G 
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below, wnipt in its nightly shroud, and thinking 
of its wise Creator? or was he thinking of hiB 
own sinful soul, and rejoicing at the thought of 
its Saviour? Not of one of these things was 
the colonel thinking. Hia thought^ were of his 
little daughter. The child hard troubled him, 
she had asked him a question that he could 
not answer. 

. Ada had been telling her father of Bertha, 
how she loved her mamma, and was waiting to 
see her again in heaven. ''And pap^^*' said 
the child, *' shall I see my mamma in heaven, 
and shall I love her as mych as if I had known 
hei^ here? Tell me, papa; I should so like 
to have a mamma in heaven." 

The &ther could not answer. He had never 
troubled to think where his wife's never-dying 
soul had gone. He knew she was dead, and 
mourned her loss ; and now that his little girl 
had asked him where she was, he could not tell. 

Alone in the stillness of night the chUd's 
pleading voice, ^ Tell me, papa, I should like 
to have a mamma in heaven,'' troubled him. 
His conscience was awakened; it told him 
there was no heaven for those who had lived far 
from God, and who had never asked a blessing, 
or breathed a prayer or praise. 

\da had obtained parmissioh from her father 
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to bring Bertha home with her at Midsummer, 
and she started for school the next day in high 
spirits. But there was a disappointment await- 
ing her at Oakdale HalL She arrived there in 
the middle of afternoon school, and had no 
opportunity of speaking to Bertha until after it 
was over. She then lost no time in communi' 
eating to her the joyful news, but Bertha had 
only been told the evening before by Mrs. 
Allen that she intended taJdng her to spend the 
greater part of the holidays at the Isle of Wight, 
so poor Ada's invitation came too late. 

" Never mind, dear Ada," said Bertha, when 
she saw the deep shade of disappointment that 
clouded the brow of her little friend ; " you know 
I can go home with you another time. It is 
very kind of your papa to ask me.'* 

**Then remember I have engaged you for 
Christmas^— the whole of the holidays" — said 
the disappointed child. " And, oh 1 Mrs. Allen," 
she continued, shaking her curly head at that 
lady who had just entered the room, " what shall 
I say to you for spoiling my pleasure ? " 

"What is the matter, little one?" said her 
governess. " You do not look as if you were 
going to be very unhappy." 

" Oh, yes, I am, ma*am ; I am going to mope 
by myself all the holidays." And Ada tried to 
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put on a serious face, but the smiles would 
come. 

"And what for, my love, are you going to 
adopt a plan so unlike yourself?" 

^* Oh, ma*am, papa says I may invite Bertha 
to spend the holidays with me, and I find she 
is going with you." 

*' And so I suppose you are very angry with 



me." 
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Oh, no 1 dear, kind Mrs. Allen, not angry, 
only disappointed; not angiy with you, who 
have taught me so many good things that I 
never should have learnt at home." 

And the little girl's grateful look and fond 
kiss told her kind preceptress how much the 
care and trouble she had taken for her little 
pupil was appreciated. 

**What do you think, Ada? I have some 
good news to tell,** said Bertha, the same even- 
ing, after they were in bed. 

Ada, who was rather fatigued by her two 
days* excitement, was veiy sleepy ; but, as she 
was always pleased to hear good news, her eyes 
were soon unclosed, and she listened while 
Bertha told what had passed between herself 
and Eiiie the preceding evoiing* 

^*And Janet was quite right in saying that 
Efiie would soon love you. Bertha. Oh! I 
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regret so much that you are not going home 
with me. Your example, I think, would influ- 
ence my sisters. They do not love religion, or 
think anything about it ; Ethel says she has no 
time, and Isabel says it is too dull for her. 
Do you think, Bertha, it is dull work to praise 
God and love His law, and feel that He is near 
in trouble ! Oh ! Bertha," continued the little 
girl, '' I cannot thank God enough for His good 
providence in sending me here, under the influ- 
ence of Mrs. Allen's Christian home." 

^ And I cannot feel grateful enough for His 
giving me such a dear good mother, who taught 
me so much about Him,'' said Bertha. 

** I wonder sometimes He let her die,'- whis- 
pered Ada, softly. 

" Oh ! if He had spared her to me, dear Ada 
— -"but I do not murmur, since I know He has 
taken her to Himself. The last two years of 
her life were very painful to her. She suffered 
much ; I feel assured it was for some wise pur- 
pose. I do not know why now; perhaps I 
shall as I grow older. But if I never do in this 
world, I shall in heaven. One thing I know — 
that He doeth all things well." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

*' If Thou shouldst call me to resign. 

What most I prize — it ne'er was mine — 
I only yield Thee what was Thine — 
Thy will be done." 

Time passed on, Bertha was very happy at 
school, it only wanted a few days to the holi- 
days now, and the joyous inmates of Oakdale 
Hall were preparing to go home. 

Effie was going home, to her rich, luxurious 
home. She was delighted at the thought of 
seeing her friends again ; but there was a secret 
longing at her heart to stay near Bertha. She 
felt afraid that while at home she should forget 
the good she had learned at school; for her 
parents were 1;hose among the sad number who 
think that childhood is not the time for reli- 
gion ; better wait until they are older." 

" Oh ! Bertha," said poor Effie, " pray for me ; 
I am still very weak." 

"I will, dear Effie ; I shall not forget you, 

though absent from my sight Be sure you 

faV** your Bible with you ; and if you read and 

It well, you will not only keep yourself in 
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the right path, but may perhaps lead others to 
follow you.*' 

And Xatie, too, was going home — ^playful, 
joyous little Katie — but not to the earthly home ; 
for a meissage had come from God, and the 
little girl was really '' going home," but no one 
knew it then, so round and rosy were her 
cheeks, so light and sprightly her step. 

The dear child was so excited at the idea oi 
the holidays, that she knew not. what to do 
with hersdf ; it was more than Miss Howard 
could do to keep her stilL 

^* Katie must be good and quiet," said Mrs. 
Allen, **or she will be obliged to stay here all 
the holidays. If you do not mind, little one, 
you will not be able to stand still long enough 
for mamma to kiss you." 

Katie laughed, and clapped her little hands 
for joy at the thought of kissing mamma ; her 
«yes sparkled, and her pretty face was bright 
with smiles. No one thought, as they looked 
at Katie, so full of life and fun on that fine 
summer evening, that before that day week her 
little active limbs would be still in death. 

The little girl had taken cold, which^ although 
very slight at first, had increased ; and, being a 
delicate child^ inflammation at the chest had 
come on before any one was aware that she wajs 
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ill. She awoke in the night, complaining that 
she could not breathe, and wanted £ffie, who 
was her bedfellow, to lift her up. Towards 
morning she became worse, and Mrs. Allen was 
called in to see what was the matter. The 
doctor was tent for, and the poor child was 
ordered to remain in bed; a blister was ap- 
plied to her chest, which relieved her for a 
time. 

Mrs. Allen was in deep distress about het 
little pupil, for the doctor shook his head when 
asked his opinion of his patient Mamma 
was written to. She had just arrived in Eng- 
land, and had gone to her mother's to make 
arrangements for a home in her house, iiUend- 
ing to remain there with her litde girl untH 
her husband, who was still detained abroad, 
could join them. 

Mamma opened the note that contained the 
sad news of her Katie, and after first ofifering a 
prayer to God that all might yet be well, hastened 
to the bedside of her darling. 

Poor little Katie ! She saw her mamma 
standing by her, but her litde arms were too 
feeble even to clasp them round her neck. 
. '^I am going home, mamma dear,'* she 
said ; **but not to you ; I am going home to 
Jesus." 
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Her mother bent her head to kiss the pale 
little cheek, and murmured, — 

My Elatie ! to come and find you thus." 
I am going to God, mamma, and you will 
come too one day, because you taught me to 
love and trust Him. Tell dear papa he will 
see me in heaven. Oh! I have so longed 
for the holidays, but I shall spend them in 
heaven now — b. long, long holiday. Sha'n't I» 
mamina ? '* And the little feeble voice, faded to 
a whisper.^ . 

Katie lived that day and the next She died 
on her mamma's knee, as peaceably as she fell 
asleep, in Bertha's arms in the midst of the 
raging storm, saying, " My Father ! " 

Her mamma was sorely grieved, but thanked 
God that He had allowed her to see her precious 
one again. 

Happy mother ! Her child is in heaven. She 
has trained her in infancy to love God* Oh! 
if she had left it for riper years, she would not 
now have been able to say, " My Httle one has 
gone to her Saviour.** 

The young ladies had separated for the holi- 
days. It was a sorrowful breaking up, for ICatie 
was loved by all^ and her schoolfellows had 
much regretted . that they, were not to expect 
her to return. Little did they then think thaf 
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fhej would so soon bave to weep over her 
grave. 

Mrs. Ellis, Katie's mamma^ had a sad tale to 
send abroad. S3ie had to tdl papa of his little 
one's early deaths and the days which she had 
looked forward to with so mudi pleasure — those 
of having her darling all to herself, and edu- 
cating her under her own eye — ^were spent in 
sorrowing for the child, not wiUiil grie^ but a 
subdued, ihoumful submission to God's will. 
She was very lonely, for her mother was too Old 
to make a cheerful companion ; but Mrs. Ellis, 
like a good Christian daughter, honoured the 
silver lodes of her aged parent, and now that 
she was bent with years, tiursed and cherished 
her in return for aU the care and anxiety she 
had borne for her in the helplesis days of child- 
hood. She removed her from where she had 
been living, and rented a pretty cottage by the 
seaside. It was tio easy task for poor Mrs. 
Eltis, the care of her aged mother, for the old 
lady had passed her eighty-second year, and 
required much attention. She had been left to 
the care of a distant relative while her daughter 
was abroad, and now that she had returned to 
her she felt that she could die happy. 

The pretty sea>side home was the abode of 
e and love. . Mrt» Ellis took up her cross 
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and carried it without a munnur, while the old 
lady sat at the feet of Jesus, waiting for the 
jo)rful summons, " Come up hither." 

Little Katie was buried in the same church- 
yard as Mrs. Frankland, and Bertha has now 
two graves to tend. 



CHAPTER VIL 

** Tbou who hast given me eyes to lee 
And love this sight so fair, 
Give me a heart to find ottt Thee, 
And read Thee everywhere." 

Ada was disappointed that she could not take 
Bertha home with her, but it did not spoil her 
pleasure, as she once thought it would have 
done. She found her papa and sisters ready 
for a trip to Westmoreland, and the little girl 
was soon in high glee at the thought of such a 
beautifid holiday. 

It was a pretty rural cottage her father had 
hired for the time, and only a short walk from 
the attractive lake Windermere. They lived 
quite in a homely style. The old woman who 
kept the cottage and waited on them was civil 
and obliging, and Ada was delighted to stand 
by her side while she spun in the old-fashioned 
country kitchen. 

She did not foiget kind Mrs. Allen's instruc- 
tion, and the example she set her in sowing good 
seed wherever she went, and plentifully sprinkled 
the word of God in the old woman*s way. 
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Mrs. Joyce, for that was her name, cared for 
little else than to have her place clean and neat 
about her. She would put on her best gown, 
and toddle to church on Sunday, because she 
saw others did so, and had been used to it from 
childhood. But there was no pure love to God 
reigning in her heart until the little London 
angel, as she called Ada, came to her, and often 
after did she thank God for sending her to her 
home. 

How thoroughly Ada was enjoying herself 
in the pretty Westmoreland home words will 
scarcely tell ; books and work of all description 
were laid aside, and she wandered about the 
beautiful country, charmed at its loveliness. 
Ethel was her constant companion. The two 
sisters were overjoyed at having so much of 
each other's company. Woods, fields, and green 
lanes were explored, and frequent visits to the 
lakes made, early morning walks were taken, 
and the breakfast-table was always fragrant with 
fresh gathered flowers ; new specimens were 
brought Home every day, and the vase in the 
little parlour was always fqll. 

But dear Katie was not forgotten. Ada was 
not so much taken up with her new pleasures 
as to forget her little schoolfellow, and often 
was her heart filled with sorrow at the thought 

H 
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of her illness and death. She would talk of 
her to her sisters as they sat under the trees or 
walked by the quiet lake at evening time ; and 
little Katie's short though pretty narrative in- 
terested them, particularly Ethel, who, from the 
influence of her little sister's example and love 
for religion, was beginning to attend to the way 
of peace. 

It was one fine evening, about a week after 
the family had settled at the pretty cottage 
home, that the following conversation took 
place. The two girls had wandered far away, 
and feeling tired, sat down to rest on a grassy 
mound beneath a shady chestnut tree ; a little 
streamlet winding its path through the pretty 
vale that lay before them. 

** On, on, on," said Ada, as she looked at the 
sparkling water ; " that stream reminds me of 
the life of man, each tiny wave flowing to one 
great source, the ocean, like man to eternity." 
And raising her large, dark eyes to heaven as 
she spoke, they beheld a far more lovely sight 
than that from which she had taken them below. 
The sun, which was beginning to set, had cast 
its brilliant rays on the little white clouds that 
were floating over the sky ; and a golden streak 
of light that lay across a dark, heavy cloud 
attracted the child's attention. 
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" Oh I Ethel," she exclaimed, " do look at that 
beautiful sky, it must be the gate of heaven. I 
could fancy that th« cloud had opened to give 
me a small view of the glorious light beyond." 

" It is beautiful in the extreme," said Ethel, 
looking up ; " what is more lovely than a 
glorious sunset ? " 

"And yet there is something more lovely, 
dear Ethel," said Ada. " Mrs. Allen says that 
a true Christian walking in all God's ways, and 
meekly bearing the cross He gives them, is the 
most lovely sight on earth. But this is truly a 
beautiful world," continued the child, as she 
looked around on the waving branches of the 
trees, and the blooming flowers so wild and 
bright below, and the pretty roseate and blue 
sky above. " I sometimes think if this land that 
God has lent us for time be so lovely, what must 
that one be that He will give us for eternity ! " 

" It seems to me so sad," said Ethel, "to die, 
and leave so many beautiful things behind." 

" Katie did not think it sad to die, dear 
sister. Oh ! if you had seen the bright, happy 
smile on her dear little face when she told her 
mamma she was going to heaven you would never 
forget it ; and when they put her in the little 
grey coffin the evening before we came away she 
looked as if she were only asleep, not dead. 
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And she did not expect to die so soon," con- 
tinued Ada; "she was quite well a few days 
before, and had no wamiftg, no time to seek 
God on her sick bed. If she had not found 
Him before it would have been too late then, 
for she was too ill to think or trouble about 
anything." 

" Poor little girl," sfiid Ethel, " you will miss 
her much when you return to school." 

" No, Ethel dear, she is not poor, but very 
rich ; only think what a glorious place she has 
gone to, and to be always with her Saviour. 
Ethel," continued Ada, "may I ask you a 
question ? I will whisper it very softly in your 
ear." And the little girl looked beseechingly 
in her sister's face. 

" Yes, darling, to be sure," said Ethel ; " and 
aloud, if you like. The little birds surely will 
not hear." 

Ad^ rose from the grassy mound on which 
she sat, and putting her arm round her sister's 
neck and her pretty mouth close to her ear, 
whispered, " Dear Ethel, are you ready to die ? " 

Ethel started; she did not expect such a 
question. 

" Oh ! Ada, I am quite well and strong," she 
said, " and do not want to die yet." 

" But are you ready, Ethel, dear ? Do think." 
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Not yet, Ada." 

But you must come to God, sister ; He is 
calling to you as well as others, and if you do 
not obey Him He will send you away for ever. 
When will you, dear sister ? Oh ! Ethel, I do 
so want you and Isabel and dear, dear papa to 
find the Saviour. Are you happy, Ethel ? " 

" Yes, dear ; why do you ask ? " 

"But are you quite happy, always happy? 
Think before you say, dear EtheL" 

**Well, perhaps not quite, Ada. There is 
something that speaks to me like a warning 
voice, particularly in the winter time, when the 
balls and parties are on ; but I am then so busy 
that I do not stop to listen." 

" The voice is conscience, dear Ethel. Mrs. 
Allen says that we scarcely ever do anything 
wrong without knowing it : something whispers 
we are not right, and if we do not stop to listen 
we stifle the voice of conscience, and are sure 
to run into ruin." 

"But, Ada, does Mrs. Allen think there is 
any sin in going to a ball or party ?*' 

" She thinks it a sin to care so much for the 
pleasures of this world as to make us forget to 
prepare for the next ; and once I heard her say 
that no true Christian would frequent a ball-room. 
Oh ! sister, I never knew anything about God 

H 2 
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or heaven until I went to live with dear Mrs. 
Allen, and now I am learning more and more 
every day : I can remember running about the 
beautiful country abroad before we came to 
England, and when I asked m3rself the question, 
Who made the pretty flowers ? although I was 
then seven years old, I could not tell ; I loved 
the green trees and birds and flowers because 
they were so beautiful, but now I love them 
because I know who made them." 

Ethel put her arm round her little sister as 
she spoke, and, looking up, she said, " Ada, I 
do really wish to love God, and I am trying to 
do so ; ever since the winter I have been think- 
ing a great deal about it. The evening you 

asked me not to go to Lady F 's ball, don't 

you remember it was one Monday, and you 
repeated to me in the morning the text you 
had heard on Sunday, which was, ' Ye cannot 
serve God and mammon ' ? I told you it was 
too late to stay away, for I had accepted the 
invitation ; so I went with Isabel, but I did not 
enjoy myself at all. Every time I danced, and 
when the music played, the words of your text 
were ringing in my ears, and I wished myself at 
home and asleep by the side of my darling little 
sister." 

" And you promised me, Ethel, before I left 
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home, after those Christinas holidays, that you 
would read a portion of Scripture every day ; 
but when I came home I found the Bible in the 
comer drawer, unopened, and the marker in the 
same place as I left it, which you promised to 
move after every chapter you read. I took it 
out, and put it into the box you had packed for 
Westmoreland ; but, you naughty thing, I don't 
think you have found it yet." 

** Oh ! yes, Ada, I have, and I guessed whose 
little hand it was put it there ; I found it yester- 
day, and I was going to read the chapter you 
had marked, but " 

Ethel paused. 

" But you waited for to-morrow," said Ada. 

** No, dear, I waited to be better and more 
fit to read God's holy word." 

" You will never be better, dear £thel, until 
you love to search and read the Scriptures ; it 
is our Saviour's command. You will never find 
the way to heaven if you refuse to study the 
guide He has given. How can you pray to a 
God that you do not know? Jesus says, 
'Search the Scriptures — they are they which 
testify of me.' We will read them together 
every evening, dear Ethel, in our own room, 
and if Isabel does not like to join, we will go 
up-stairs first." 
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" We will, my sweet little sister," said Ethel, 
as she kissed the child, and, rising quickly, she 
added, "I think we had better continue our 
walk now, or we shall not reach papa's favourite 
spot in time to see the sun gd down." 

They now walked on in silence. It was a 
glorious evening, and a mass of golden clouds 
still remained on the western sky. Ethel watched 
the luminous orb until it sunk behind the rosy 
veil, and her thoughts turned to the beautiful 
world beyond ; large tear-drops stood in her 
eyes. She was thinking, perhaps for the first 
time, of heaven, where little Katie was now 
singing her song of praise. Ada saw her sister's 
emotion but did not speak, and they walked 
home in silence. In telling of her little school- 
fellow, the child had been sowing good seed 
which had fallen on the rich ground of her 
sister's heart, and was already beginning to 
spring up. 

Ada had herself found the Pearl of great price, 
and was bringing it home to her friends, acting 
like a little missionary, although still living in 
her own land. Notwithstanding Bertha's ab- 
sence, Ada was enjoying her holidays; one of 
her chief amusements while in the country was 
gathering moss and fern, and Isabel, who was 
clever in natural history, was delighted to give 
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her sister any information she could of the dif- 
ferent specimens. She had a nice collection, 
gathered in her Kentish rambles at school, 
which had been deposited in Mrs. Allen's little 
museum, under a glass case; Bertha had pro- 
mised to bring home shells and sea-weeds, and 
the two children hoped to add laigely to their 
stock. 

In a letter to Ada, Bertha tells her how much 
she is enjoying herself : — ** We have been here 
now more than three weeks," she writes, "and 
I think we have seen all over the island ; the 
weather is remarkably fine, and, with the ex- 
ception of taking rest and shelter at night, the 
blue sky has been our only canopy; the sea 
here is beautiful. I have already a nice col- 
lection for our museum.; Mrs. Allen is quite 
well, and in excellent spirits, she feels quite at 
home here, for when dear mamma was at school, 
she always brought her here to spend the sum- 
mer holidays, and, strange to say, in the same 
cottage that we are in now. Dear Mrs. Allen ! 
she is so kind in showing me all the places 
mamma loved best ; and of course I love them 
too. I was very pleased with the account you 
gave me of your landlady, and can picture her 
to myself, with you by her side, in the old- 
fashioned, bricked-floor kitchen. I should 
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dearly love to have you here to ramble with me, 
although Mrs. Allen makes a very good play- 
fellow, and we are as happy as the day is long. 

" I have taken your advice, and bade good- 
bye to work and studies, except the study of 
nature, which I think is a most delicious pas- 
time. You will laugh, dear Ada, when I tell 
you that we are as wild as two gipsies. I am 
afraid we shall find it a hard task to prepare our 
faces for school. Before we go home, Mrs. 
Allen talks of calling upon poor Mrs. Ellis. 
How sad she must feel at the loss of her dear 
little girl ! She has taken a cottage at South- 
ampton ; she stayed at Oakdale a week after 
you went away, we left together. Poor Mrs. 
£4is ! she has her cross to bear, but she has 
said, * Thy will, O God, be done,' which will, I 
am sure, greatly lighten her burden. We have all 
a cross to bear, even the happiest of God's child- 
ren ; and, as I can remember dear mamma used 
to tell me, that they who lay their trials at the 
feet of Jesus will have lighter burdens than 
those who murmur at their lot, and struggle on 
without seeking divine aid. When I parted 
with my dear father, he was bowed down with a 
heavy cross ; mamma's death was a sad blow to 
him, but in his last letter from Jamaica he 
writes, * I can speak of her now without a tear, 
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my cross has drawn me closer to God, and the 
more I commune with Him the lighter it be- 
comes.' Ah ! dear Ada, this world is full of 
crosses, and how dreary it would be without a 
Saviour!" 

Ada treasured her little friend's letters, and 
loved to read them again and again. Old Time, 
who is no lingerer, sped on, taking with him the 
happy hours of Ada's holidays. 

"We shall miss our lovely walks when we 
return home," said Ethel, one evening, as she 
Was preparing for a stroll, " I intend to make 
the most of the time we have ; so come along, 
Ada, are you ready?" 

" Not this evening, Ethel, I must write to 
Bertha, but I think Isabel is going, for I saw 
her just now in the parlour, she had her hat on, 
and was looking out her drawing materials ; she 
told me the other day that she intended taking 
a sketch of that beautiful tree at the entrance of 
the forest, so most likely she is going to take it 
to-day : hark ! she is calling you, dear. Good- 
bye, I must write a long letter, or I shall get a 
scolding when I return to school, for Bertha has 
written two to my one already," and the little 
girl left her sister, and went to her own room to 
write, while Isabel and Ethel took their walk. 
An hour slipped away, and Ada's letter was 
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not touched; when she entered her room she 
found the window open, the view from which 
was so tempting to gaze on that she stood con- 
templating its beauty, and for awhile the writing 
was forgotten ; at length she opened her desk, 
and Bertha's last note was the first thing her 
eyes rested on ; she read it again, and its con- 
tents set her thinking. " We have all a cross," 
she said, repeating Bertha's wordSj "and what 
is mine? Ah! I need not think twice; if I 
could only see dear papa and sisters true 
Christians; the thought that they are so far 
from God is my cross; but perhaps I do not 
pray enough for them, do not carry my cross as 
often as I should to Jesus. I never thought of 
it in that light before; thank you, dearest 
Bertha, for your kind letter, I will go at once, 
and try to be rid of my cross.'* The child now 
knelt beneath the open window; her prayers 
were so earnest that she spoke aloud. The 
colonel, who was sitting under the shade of a 
large willow outside the garden door, heard his 
little daughters voice, and listened. The un- 
conscious child prayed on — **0 God, give 
dear papa a new heart, and make him a true 
Christian ; and give me more faith and strength 
to wait until it shall please Thee to remove my 
cross." - Ada paused ; she rose from her knees. 
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and taking her pen, began to write. She soon 
filled her paper, and returned to the window to 
watch for her sisters coming home; it was so 
nice and cool there, the view was so pretty, and 
the evening air so sweet, laden with the fira- 
grance of the wild wood flowers, that she pre- 
ferred standing there to going out. It was not 
long before her sisters came in sight, and as they 
crossed the broad meadow in front of the house, 
Ada thought their figures added greatly to the 
beauty of the picture. Isabel carried in her hand 
her sketch-book, and Ethel was playing with a 
pretty wreath she had twined with ivy leaves and 
scarlet poppies, a similar one circled her brow, 
which made a pretty contrast to her clear, dark 
skin and shining black hair, brushed back firom 
her high forehead. Ada clapped her hands to 
attract their attention; Ethel looked up, and, 
waving the crown of poppies in the air, she 
said, — 

" This is for you, darling, it is nature's gift, 
and I have twined it for you ; come down, and 
let me place it on your head." 

Ada turned from the window, and, taking her 
little Bible ready for their evening reading, ran 
to meet her sisters. 

"Oh! you darling little gipsy," said Ethel, 
as soon as Ada reached her, " you don't know 
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what a delicious walk you have lost by staying 
in-doors, we have been all through the forest, 
and came out at the other end, where we found 
one of the prettiest little dells I ever saw, fuU of 
flowers and long feathery grass, waving to and 
fro with the gentle breeze,— it looked like &bpy 
land." 

" But I see you have not forgotten me," said 
Ada, as she took the scarlet wreath from her 
sister's hand, and, kissing her, she could not 
help exclaiming, as she looked into her face, 
" Oh ! dear Ethel, how beautiful God has made 
you!" 

"I am quite ready to read to-night, Ada,'* 
said Ethel, after ^e had finished the adventures 
of their ramble, " I never knew until now how 
interesting the Bible was." 

Ada's br^ht eyes sparkled as she heard her 
sister's words, and, tak^ing her hand, she said, 
" It is nine o'clock, dear, so, if you like, we will 
go and say good-night to papa, and read until 
ten out of doors under our favourite tree, and 
Isabel, do join us," continued the anxious little 
girl, with her pretty face upturned to her eldest 
sister, but Isabel, pleading an excuse, entered 
the house. 

Ada's cup of joy was full as she noticed how 
Ethel enjoyed the reading. "My prayers are 
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heard," she thought, "God is already h'ghtening 
my cross." 

And now the last Sabbath that was to be 
spent in Westmoreland had arrived. It was a 
beautiful morning, the sun shone gloriously on 
all around ; even the little birds seemed attired 
in their best, and sung their softest lay. 

** I know you will come to church with me, 
dear Ethel," said Ada, ** when you hear where 
I am going;" but Isabel wished her sister to 
accompany her. 

"And where are you going, Isabel?" she 
asked. 

"To the chapel at the back of the wood 
yonder." 

"What! to the Romanist's?" 

" Yes." 

" Oh ! Isabel, darling Isabel, don't go," said 
Ada, clinging to her sister* 

"Why not, child? Miss Amet, the young 
lady we met in our walk the other evening, says 
the music is most delightful, so leave me alone, 
little one, I am determined to go." 

Ada knew it would be no use to persuade her 
sister to give up, and, turning to Ethel, said, 
" Then you will come with me, 1 am going once 
more to visit the dear little church in the deep 
valley at the foot of the hill." 
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'* If Isabel is going to the wood, I certainly 
shall go with you, Ada,** said Ethel; so they 
walked away together, and Isabel went her own 
way. 

" Oh ! the pretty spot," said Ada, as soon as 
they could see among the green trees the spire 
of the favourite church, ** it reminds me of the 
little Vaudois chapel that we have been reading 
of, surrounded by its own little hills ; I fancy I 
can see the band of Christians coming from the 
low arched door, and filling the pretty church- 
yard. Hark! the bells are now ringing; oh! 
Ethel, let us make haste." 

The girls hastened on, and reached the church 
just as the bells were leaving off their cheerful 
peal. Ada thought the sermon particularly 
pleasing, and felt glad that Ethel was by her 
side. The reverend gentleman had chosen for 
his text these words, — "The Word was made 
flesh, and dwelt among us." A very nice dis- 
course he gave ; he told how the Lord of life 
and glory had left His home, and become poor, 
that we might be made rich ; he spoke of the 
diMJnterested love of that Saviour, how, when 
He knew that Adam, the man His Father had 
(Tcated and made after His own image, had sin- 
ned, and for that sin was doomed to die, and 
uia ra^i; after him ; he told how that same dear 
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Saviour had offered to die in their stead, and 
was accepted by His Father ; he also told how 
willing God is to be reconciled to His disobe- 
dient children for the sake of that dear Son. 

The tears stood in Ada's eyes as she thought 
of such unbounded love, and Ethel drank in 
every word. She felt and understood how her 
once lost soul had been redeemed by that 
precious death, and before she left the con- 
secrated spot her heart was poured out in praise 
and adoration, and a prayer wais offered to God 
for her poor sin-stained soul, that it might be 
washed and made white in the blood of the 
Lamb. 

^I am sure I «aw papa,'* said Ada, as they 
walked home ; " I saw him coming out of the 
church with Mr. Laney, and true enough I did, 
for there he is again, walking away quite fast, 
under the row of limes ; he is alone now, and 
my little Bible is in his hand i oh, Ethel ! " 
Ada raised her eyes to heaven, and a silent 
aspiration of praise went up to God. " My cross 
again," she thought, ** ie being lightened." 

The little girPs eyes had not deceived her; 
Colonel Fitzgerald had been to church ; he had 
not only looked in as a passer by, for he had 
left his home with the intention of worshipping 
God. His little daughter's voice had been heard 
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in heaven. Ada's prayer in her cbamber for 
her father, like Bertha's in the churchyard for 
Effic, had been answered 

It was indeed a happy Sunday to Ada ; she 
could scarcely contain her joy at the dinner 
table. 

" Ethel ! what shall I do ? " she said, as they 
withdrew to the garden. " Papa has not said 
anything about his going to church; shall I 
speak to him ? " 

"No, dear Ada, I think not; perhaps he 
would rather we did not mention it, or perhaps 
he will mention it himself this evening." 

The evening came. Isabel and Ethel went 
out together and Ada stayed at home, feeling 
tired from the morning's excitement, for ex- 
citement she certainly had in the pleasure of 
beholding her much-loved parent in the house 
of God, a place she had never known him 
frequent before. She returned to her own 
room, and there held sweet communion with 
her God. 

The colonel had been to church before, al- 
though it was many, many years since he had 
t)cnt his knee in the holy place ; but he could 
tell of a mother — a fond, widowed mother — who 
' **ent over him and listened to his nightly 
% and how often he had accompanied 
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that lone parent to the temple of God. It was 
many years since he had knelt by the side of 
her who placed his tiny hands together and 
pointed them to heaven ; it was also many years 
since he, a tall, manly youth, led about that aged 
mother, while she, for support, leant upon his 
arm. Ah ! then he was proud to listen to her 
words ; but when God saw fit to remove her and 
many other dear ones from his side, he wandered 
into the path of sin, and, being led away by 
careless companions, became bewildered in its 
maze. But the Christian, praying mother had 
sowed good seed in the heart of her son, and 
was it all to be scattered away ? No, surely God 
would not let these eflforts be in vain ; the seed 
was covered by the vanities of the world, but not 
destroyed, and the little green shoots will spring 
up through the thorns that Satan has planted 
there. As the son of that praying mother sat in 
the house of God, for the first time for many 
years, memories of bygone days were recalled to 
his mind ; and now, as he sat in the little cottage 
parlour, on the evening of the Sabbath that had 
been so happy for Ada, he wept as he thought 
of his past life. His little daughter's prayer for 
him in her chamber that he had overheard had 
opened his eyes, and he perceived that he really 
did want a new heart; and on this Sabbath, 
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after he had been to qhurch, where he had heard 
repeated the prayers and praises that were once 
so familiar but now long forgotten, " I had my 
own way, I took my own path," he thought ; 
" and now I have no provision for eternity, no 
treasures in heaven. Oh, my mother ! if I had 
only remembered your advice ! if you were only 
by my side now to tell me what to do ! " 

" Jesus is ever near ! " said a gentle voice, and 
Ada's loving arms were thrown around her 
father's neck. 

" Oh, my child ! " said the colonel, " behold 
your father, a sinner in the sight of God, and 
perhaps cast out for ever." 

"Not cast out at all, papa. God's Holy 
Spirit has convinced you of sin, which is a sure 
proof that Jesus still cares for you, and He is a 
very present help in time of trouble. Go to 
Him at once, dear papa, now while your heart is 
softened, and ask Him to conjue and dwell 
therein." 

" I cannot pray, my child ; it is years since J 
called on God.'' 

" Kneel down, papa, and God will tell you 
what to say." 

The colonel bent his knee while his little 

' *er stood by his side with one hand on 

Ider. Large tear drops rolled down the 
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father's cheeks, and " God be merciful to me a 
simier ! " was spoken from the bottom of his 
heart. 

Oh, what a pleasing sight for the angels in 
heaven ! and there was great joy among them 
that evening when they looked down on the 
earth and saw the penitent on his knees. 

" It was you, Ada, my darling child, that first 
opened my eyes and made me feel my sinful 
state." 

"Say, rather, it is God's Holy Spirit that is 
drawing you to Himself, dear papa ; I am only 
the instrument in His hand ; I could not be 
happy to think you were so far from heaven, and 
I prayed for you, oh ! so often ; I could not 
cease until God answered me." 

Long and sweet was the converse held between 
parent and child as they sat by the open window 
on the quiet Sabbath eve, but what passed was 
only for the ear of God. The sun went down, 
the silver stars shone out, and still they were 
alone. 

Isabel and Ethel returned from their walk 
after church, but did not enter the parlour. 
They heard the voices of their father and little 
sister, and Ethel, who guessed what was the 
subject of their conversation, persuaded Isabel 
to accompany her to their own room ; and when 
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Ada an hour after went up to bed, she found 
them both fast asleep. 

The next morning the happy Ada had much 
to tell her sister Ethel. They were up and 
dressed before the lark had left her nest, and 
enjoying the fresh morning breeze. 

" To-morrow," said Ethel, " we shall be think- 
ing of going home. Papa says we are to start 
by nine, so this will be our last morning walk." 

"I have enjoyed my holidays extremely," 
said Ada ; " I thought they would have been 
miserable without Bertha; I wanted her so 
much to come home with me, because I thought 
she would influence you, dear Ethel, and make 
you love God as much as we all do at school ; 
but God has overruled all for the best. Oh, 
I am so happy ! " and the little girl stooped as 
she spoke to gather the wild flowers at her feet. 
When she raised her head again the bright, 
happy smile had fled, and a heavy sigh escaped 
her lips. 

"What is the matter, love?" asked EtheK 
^* Are you sorry at the thought of going home ? " 

" No, dear sister, but I was thinking of Isabel. 
Poor Isabel! she is going the wrong way; I 
wish she was not so fond of Miss Arnet, for that 
young lady is almost a Roman Catholic; she 
influences Isabel, I am sure she does. And, 
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Ethel, I want to tell you what I saw yesterday 
morning, after we returned from church. If you 
remember, Isabel was home first, and when we 
went up^stairs she was standing at her drawer. I 
saw her take out the pretty little ivory crucifix 
that she has had ever since I can remember. I 
was curious to know what she was going to do 
with it, so I looked over her shoulder, and before 
she laid it down she put it to her lips and kissed 
it, and in the evening it was hanging on the 
chain she wore round her neck." 

" I noticed it on her chain as we walked to 
church," said Ethel, " but I did not ask her why 
she wore it ; and what do you think, Ada ? — I 
suppose I must confess to you — I was silly 
enough to be persuaded to accompany Isabel to 
the chapel beyond the wood. She wished me to 
hear the music which she said had been so 
beautiful in the morning, I refused at first when 
she asked me, but Miss Amet, coming up at 
the time, took my arm, and we all walked on 
together." 

" Oh, Ethel ! say you did not go in — you did 
not go all the way, did you ? " said Ada, while 
her large brown eyes filled with tears, and taking 
her sister's hand, she looked imploringly in her 
face. 

"I did not, dear child, so don't look so 
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frightened, and I will tell you what happened. 
Just as I came in sight of the door I again heard 
the same voice that spoke to me so often last 
winter — I felt quite sure that it was a true voice 
at the time, but of course it was conscience again 
that spoke, — it said, * If sinners entice thee, con- 
sent thou not ! ' I started, and directly let go 
Miss Arnet's arm, and told Isabel I would rather 
not go in. So I left them, and ran as fast as I 
could to our own little church at the bottom of 
the hill. I was quite out of breath when I got 
there, but the bells had not left off, and I 
recovered before the service began." 

"Thank God," said Ada, "I can breathe 
again ; but how wrong, how very wrong of 
Isabel to go ! " 

" She is very fond of that kind of service, Ada, 
and when at home often goes to the cathedral ; 
she was accustomed to it at school The services 
at Paris are very imposing. I liked them much 
when there, but now I think there is more true 
devotion in our quiet evangelical churches in 
England." 

" Poor Isabel ! " said Ada ; *^ we don't know 
what it may lead her to. But here she comes. 
Good morning, sister ; you were fast asleep, so 
cosy, when we got up, so we thought it best not 
to disturb you ; but how pale and tired you look ! *' 
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I am rather tired, my dears," said Isabel, as 
she kissed first one sister and then the other, 
" but the fresh morning air will revive me." 

"What has tired you so, Isabel?" asked 
Ethel. 

"I don't know — unless it was the double 
service yesterday. I went to bed with a violent 
headache. It would have been better for me if 
I had stayed at home in the evening." 

" It would have been better, dear sister, if you 
had gone to a more quiet church. Why do yob 
go to such exciting places, Isabel ? " 

" Because, my little sister, I like it better than 
any other church about here, it is so much more 
interesting." 

"But—" said Ada; what she was going to 
say was prevented by Isabel, who put her hand 
against her sister's lips to stop further conversa- 
tion. 

" Come," she said, " breakfast is ready, and 
papa is down, we must not keep him waiting." 

Ada bounded away as soon as she heard her 
papa's name mentioned, in order to receive the 
first kiss ; she dearly loved her father, but since 
what had taken place the evening before, she 
felt she should, if it were possible, love him 
more than ever. 

The rest of the day was spent in taking fare- 
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well of all the favourite spots, and early the next 
morning they started for home. "Farewell, 
pretty Westmoreland," said Ada to herself, as 
she gave a last lingering look at the pretty green 
village where they had resided during their stay 
there, " farewell, pretty Westmoreland ; I shall 
never forget the happy days I have spent in one 
of your cottage homes. Farewell to your green 
trees, sweet birds, and wild flowers; and farewell, 
little Waldensian chapel, that I have so chris- 
tened, and shall always call my own ;" and a 
bright tear glistened in the little girl's eye as she 
gave a last long look from the window of the 
conveyance which was fast rolling them away. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

** Oh! say not, dream not, heavenly notes 
To children's ears are vain ; 
That the yonng mind at random floats, 
And cannot reach the strain. 

*• Dim or unheard the words may fall, 
And yet the heaven-tanght mind 
May learn the sacred air, and all 
The harmony unwind." 

It was a happy day for Bertha when the school- 
room of Oakdale Hall resounded again with the 
echo of many voices. The little group of 
schoolfellows met each other with great delight 
on the eve of the first day that school opened. 
Ada and Effie were among the number ; oh ! 
there was so much to tell, and so much to hear. 
They had all been so happy at home, all but 
one, and that one was Effie. Poor Effie ! she 
had had many trials and crosses, and many 
times had she resolved to hide her little Bible 
until she returned to school; but her better 
nature prevailed, and she read on. Mamma 
said she did not like to see her daughter with 
her Bible so often in her hand, there was plenty 
of time for that kind of reading by and by, and 
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many a scornful look and unkind word fell from 
the brow and lips of the sadly mistaken mother 
when Effie pleaded to be allowed to read the 
precions Book that she had so lately learned to 
love. Poor girl ! her lot was a sad one, she 
deeply mourned for her mother's lost affection ;« 
for although the present Mrs. Seymour was not 
Effie's own mamma, she loved her as such, re- 
membering no other. How often, during those 
unhappy weeks of release from study— for holi- 
days we cannot call them, — how often did Effie 
retire into the back drawing-room for a quiet 
half-hour, and there, with her little Bible before 
her, would she pour out her heart to God. Some- 
times she would take her little brother with her, 
Arthur, the pet and darling of the flock, a bright, 
cherub-faced little thing, with deep blue eyes, 
and long flaxen hair, curling almost to his 
waist, — this child looked too fair and beautiful 
for this world; many friends had prophesied 
that he would not live to be a man ; perhaps 
Effie thought so too, and fearing the angel reaper 
might cut him down before he had learned to 
love his Maker, she often called him aside and 
talked to him of God and heaven; but his 
mamma was always cross if she knew it, and 
taking the little fellow away, would bid him 
go back to his playthings. 
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Effie's heart wept for her little brother, and 
many a prayer went up to God for the safety of 
his soul. Pray on, Effie, your voice will be 
heard in heaven, God will take care of your 
little brother ; he will live and not die, live to 
be a man, and a comfort to you in days of trial 
that are to come. 

Gladly did Effie welcome the day that was to 
take her back to school. 

" Effie, you are not well," said Bertha, as Ada 
and herself, with two or three more, greeted 
their little friend at the garden gate of Oakdale 
Hall. 

Effie's voice trembled so that she dared not 
speak, but hastened to her own room to hide 
her tears, while the young ladies followed each 
other to the playground, there to amuse them- 
selves until bedtime. Bertha and Ada agreed 
to call on Janet, and turned to the path in the 
garden that led to her cottage. 

" Effie has not enjoyed her holidays, I am 
afraid," said Ada, as they tripped gaily along ; 
" I wonder what is the matter ? perhaps her papa 
is ill, — and she is so fond of him.** 

"Perhaps her mamma does not like her to 
read the Bible," said Bertha; "she told me 
before she went home that she feared she should 
have a struggle. Suppose you go on, Ada, with- 
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out me, and tell Janet I will come by and by, 
and I will now go and comfort Effie ; perhaps 
she wants me, her large eyes looked so mourn- 
fully at me, as if she wanted to say something 
she did not like to say before so many." 

Ada went on alone, and Bertha hastened to 
Effie*s room ; she knocked gently at the door. 

^' Come in," said a soft voice, almost choked 
with tears. 

Bertha opened the door and entered. 

" Oh, Bertha !" cried Effie, " how kind of you 
to come !" 

" I saw you were in trouble, dear, and could 
not stay away ; what is the matter?" 

"Oh, Bertha! it is all my poor Bible; 
mamma is so cold and unkind because I read 
it so much, and she scarcely kissed me when I 
came away ; I feel as if I must go back again, — 
go back and throw my arms round her neck, 
and beg her to say good-bye in the same fond 
way that she was always used to, and call me 
her own dear child." 

"Oh! cheer up," said Bertha, as she bent 
over the bed where Effie had thrown herself, 
quite exhausted with her grief and long journey 
from home ; " cheer up, and remember Christ's 
words, that it is through much tribulation we are 
to enter the kingdom ; every cross and trial you 
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have here, if rightly overcome, will add to your 
felicity in heaven ; perhaps, next time you go 
home, your mamma may be pleased to read the 
Bible more herself" 

** Oh, I am afraid not, dear Bertha ; she reads 
it only a little on a Sunday, and she says that is 
quite enough for her now, — when she is sick, 
or an old woman, she will have plenty of time 
then." 

** But how can she know that she will live to 
be an old woman, Effie? and she may die with- 
out being side." 

" That is what I told her the other day, but 
she put me away, and toid me not to preach to 
her, and once she said she wished she had never 
sent me to school here. Oh ! Bertha, you do 
not know how mamma's changed manner 
grieves me, and I love her so much, she knows 
I do ; and Arthur, my little brother, is such a 
darling, but mamma spoils him, and lets him 
have his own way so much that I tremble for 
him ; he is getting so wilful and passionate that 
his nurse can hardly manage him, but he is so 
young, that he might be easily trained if mamma 
would only talk to him of God and make him 
fear to offend Him ; she says he cannot under- 
stand yet, — but, Bertha, don't you think he can?" 
" Yes, certainly I do ; there was a little boy a 
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the Isle of Wight, we met him very often on the 
sands with his mamma ; he was only five years 
old ; his mamma was a widow, and a very nice 
lady, but her little boy was a perfect Turk ; his 
mother could make no impression on him for 
the better. Mrs. Allen asked her one day if she 
had ever told him of Jesus. * Oh, no,' said 
Mrs. Ross, for that was the lady's name, *he 
would not understand me.' Mrs. Allen then 
asked if he could understand when she spoke to 
him of his playthings. * Oh yes ! ' she answered ; 
" he can see them, and has been used to them 
from a baby.' Mrs. Ross was a religious woman, 
but quite mistaken in her views of training 
children. She did not remember — as Mrs. Allen 
told her — ^how large God had made their hearts, 
and that His Spirit can dwell in the heart of a 
child as well as that of a man. She was induced 
to try to subdue the little fellow's wilful temper 
by telling him of Jesus, and when we saw her 
about a week after she told me how surprised she 
had been to find that he could understand, and 
at the questions he asked." 

" And so can Arthur, You don't know, Bertha, 
what a mind the little fellow has; he is not 
quite six years old, but it is quite pleasing to see 
how interested he is getting in Bible history, and 
bow he is beginning to understand that Jesus 
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can make him good and keep away his naughty 
temper. One day nurse wished to take him for 
a walk. He was so troublesome she could not 
get his dress on, so she took him down to 
mamma. I was sitting with her in the drawing- 
room. Mamma first coaxed and then scolded 
him, but it was of no use; the little fellow 
kicked and stamped on the carpet. He did not 
want to go out, but to stay indoors and play 
with the new rocking-horse papa had given him. 
Mamma told him to kiss her and be a good boy, 
but it was useless ; he would have his own way. 
Mamma was going to give up to him and let him 
stay at home. He looked round the room and 
saw me sitting at the back window. I turned 
my head away with a sorrowful look. The child 
was subdued at once, and, running up to me, 
said, ^Sister Effie, tell me about Jesus, and I 
will be good.* " 

^'That showed that he understands about 
Jesus. Struggle on, Effie dear, and you will 
gain the victory ; in due time you will reap, if 
you faint not." 

"You always look on the bright side," said 
Effie, as she kissed Bertha's forehead and gazed 
at the thoughtful, beautiful countenance of her 
little schoolfellow. 

" Mamma taught me to do so," said the little 
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girl ; "she always said that it did not belong to 
God's children to be dull and gloomy. You shall 
have her letter, E^e, the one she wrote me only 
a few months before she died. You shall read 
it for yourself; I will let you have it this evening ; 
it will comfort you." 

Bertha took Effie's hand to raise her from the 
bed, and asked if she would come down into the 
garden with her. 

" I am going to see old Janet," she said, 
"before the bell rings for prayers. Will you 
come too, Effie ? " 

" Not to-night, dearest ; I am tired. I shall 
just go and say a few words to Mrs. Allen, ask 
her to excuse me at prayers, and go to bed." 

"Then you shall have the letter at once, 
Effie." 

Bertha went to her room and took from her 
desk the nice long letter which she had treasured 
more than anything else she had. She returned 
to Effie, an4, bidding her take great care of it, 
kissed her and said good night. She then has- 
tened to the garden, but before she had got 
halfway up the path that led to Janet's cottage, 
the prayer bell rang. A shade of disappointment 
stood for a few minutes on the little girl's brow, 
for she knew she must give up her visit for that 
evening, but the thought that in denying herself 
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she had been comforting another consoled her, 
and she met Ada returning from the cottage with 
a smile on her face. 

^' It only wanted five minutes to eight,'* said 
Ada, '^ so I was afraid to stop any longer, and, 
thinking you would not come, I left Janet quite 
comfortable for the night And how did you 
findEffie?*' 

" So upset, because her reading the Bible was 
not liked at home ; but I left her more happy. 
We shall not see her again to-night; she will 
not be down to prayers. We must make haste 
now, Ada, for they are all in, and 1 would not 
vex dear Mrs. Allen by being too late*" 

Efhe slept but little that night; the greater 
part of it was spent in prayer; and the next 
morning found her more happy. She had re- 
solved to take up her cross, to rest on the Lord, 
and to wait patiently for Him. She studied hard, 
finding great relief for the sorrows of her heart in 
the pursuit of knowledge ; but her greatest 
comfort was in prayer. Her half^hoKdays were 
always spent with Bertha and Ada at Janet's 
cottage, or in, the churchyard by Katie's grave. 
Janet loved to have the young people with her ; 
it did her old heart good, she said, to hear their 
merry voices. Bertha was never so happy as 
when by her side, for she reminded her of home, 
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and the little girl loved to think of the happy 
days she had spent there by her mother's side. 
She would sometimes shut her eyes while Janet 
was talking, and almost fancy the time had come 
over again when she used to sit at her dear 
mamma's feet on the pretty, soft ottoman in the 
handsome drawing-room of what was once her 
home. Janet would then so often come in and 
sit by the invalid lady, and talk of the old school 
days that she loved so much to think of. Janet 
was such a faithful old creature, so contented 
with her lot. " Oh, deary me, Miss Bertha," 
she would say, " truly the lines have fallen unto 
me in pleasant places; I am so happy at the 
cottage ; and to think that I should have come 
back to spend my days under the protection of 
my old mistress, and to see my little Sunshine so 
often, whom I love so much for her own and 
her dear mamma's sake." 

If Bertha was dull and out of spirits her tears 
would be all wiped away at the cottage. Her 
papa wrote frequently to her, and his letters 
were looked forward to as bright spots in the 
little girl's school career. Sometimes Mr. Frank- 
land would talk of disposing of his estates abroad, 
and of settling down in a quiet English home. 
Sometimes his letters would be full of the joy he 
anticipated in having his dear Bertha on the 
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Indian shore. He would rather stay where he 
was, but then he feared the climate for his 
darling's health, and Bertha was not altogether 
strong. Mrs. Allen sent him frequent accounts 
of the welfare of his pet ; but oh I how sadly did 
the absent father yearn to fold his arms once 
more round the treasure his beloved wife had 
left him ! He was a lone man, but a happy one, 
because he had cast his burden on the Lord, 
and He sustained him. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

** In every joy that crowns my days, 
In every pain I bear, 
My heart shall find delight in praise, 
Or seek relief in prayer. 

** When gladness wings my favoured hoar, 
Thy love my thought shall fill ; 
Resigned when storms of sorrow lower. 
My soul shall meet Thy will. 

** My lifted eye, without a tear, 
The gathering storm shall see ; 
My steadfast heart shall know no fear, — 
That heart shall rest on Thee." 

The weeks and months at Oakdale Hall passed 
happily away. It was now the end of September, 
and the sere autumn leaves rattled on the gravel 
path that led to Janet's cottage. The hum of 
merry voices was again hushed for a short time, 
and the schoolroom was empty. Bertha and 
Mif . Allen were alone. 

'♦ How dull and dreary it looks 1 " said Bertha, 
as she gazed around. " I shall be glad when 
they all come back again. If you will spare me, 
ma'am, I will go and see how Janet is getting 
oa" 
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Bertha knew she should find relief for her 
depressed spirits at the happy cottage, and 
hastened thither. 

A bright fire was blazing on the old woman's 
hearth as she entered, but Janet was in tears, 
and an open letter on the table foretold bad 
news. Janet recognised her little " Sunshine's " 
step as the child entered, and she looked up as 
the tears trickled down her aged cheeks. 

"What is the matter, Janet? Oh, dear 
Janet, do tell me," said Bertha, forgetting her 
own troubles as she laid her head on Janet*s 
shoulder. 

" Oh, deary me, my darling, I am crying for 
joy, not sorrow ; my poor old frame is so weak 
now, it can hardly bear anything. I have had 
a letter from Patty, the only one she has sent 
me for many a long day ; she tells me she has 
married again, and is so comfortable, and that 
Susie is such a good girl ; but the best news of all 
is that they both love the Lord, and Patty says it 
is all dear little Miss Bertha's doing. The good 
seed that you sprinkled in the heart of her little 
girl has sprung up, and both mother and child 
are thanking God for the little husbandman 
who planted it." 

Bertha's heart sung for joy at hearing of 
Susan's welfare, and she thanked God for water- 
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ing with the Holy Spirit the seed she had sown. 
The next hour Bertha spent with Janet, during 
which time Patty's letter was read. They drank 
tea together, after which the little girl returned 
to Mrs. Allen, whom she found preparing for a 
walk. 

•' I am going for a little stroll, my love," said 
the lady ; " if you like you may accompany me." 

It was a great treat for Bertha or any of the 
young ladies to walk out with Mrs. Allen ; and 
often after school was over, on the fine refreshing 
summer evenings, would she take one of her 
pupils with her for a stroll along the green lanes, 
or to rest beneath some favourite old tree. 
Then was the time for the little girls to open 
their hearts to their kind governess ; then was 
the time to receive kind advice and to make 
good resolutions, and many a sunset hour has 
been improved by both governess and pupil. 
Although Bertha lamented the absence of her 
schoolfellows, she was delighted to have Mrs. 
Allen all to herself, and as they walked this 
evening they talked of old Janet's joy. 

" I am afraid she will not live much longer, 
ma'am," she said. " Do you think she will see 
another spring-time ? " 

" I am afraid not, my dear ; but she is quite 
ready for death, come when it may. I do not 
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know a better Christian than Janet; I have 
learned a great deal from the old woman." 

'^Oh, dear Mrs. Allen, you promised to 
tell me a little of your early life, will you be 
kind enough to do so these holidays ? " 

'* I will, my love, but it is too late to begin 
this evening; to-morrow, perhaps, I may be 
able to comply with your request." 

As may be supposed. Bertha looked forward 
with pleasure to the next evening. Mrs. Allen 
spent the greater part of the day with a neigh- 
bour, and Bertha took her work to Janet's cot- 
tage. She returned to the house in time to 
have all ready for the evening. A drizzling 
rain had been falling all day, so she drew the 
curtains and had a bright fire made in the back 
parlour. The tea-tray was carried there. Bertha's 
low stool was drawn to the fireside, and Mrs. 
Allen's chair to the table. The teapot was filled 
and the toast buttered just as that lady made 
her appearance, and a smile of satisfaction 
rested on her face as she saw what a cosy re- 
ception the little girl had for her. 

'' Have you been waiting long, dear child ? " 
she said. 

*^ Oh, no, ma'am, I am only just ready, and 
as it is such a dull evening, I thought we would 
play at winter-time, and have a fire here." 

L 2 
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After tea Mrs. Allen began her tale. 

" It is not much I have to tell, dear child," 
she said. " My early life was a sad one, but, 
thank God, my little barque is no longer tossed 
with waves, but floating quietly along the stream 
of life. I was the younger of two sisters ; we 
were left orphans very early, and sent by our 
guardians to boarding school, where for twelve 
long years we struggled through a miserable 
existence, unloved and almost uncared for, 
except by each other. There was not one 
among our large number of schoolfellows that 
we could call a friend. My father's calling was 
the church, but he had only been a poor curate, 
and his little orphaned daughters were sadly 
looked down upon by the members of the 
fashionable Establishment. Our mother, who 
had always been delicate, only survived our 
father a few months; we were then directly 
sent to school, the expenses of which were paid 
by a rich but distant relation of my &ther, who 
undertook to give us a good education, so that 
we might be able to depend on ourselves as 
soon as we were old enough to turn out in the 
world. I was too young at the time I am 
speaking of to remember either of my parents, 
or the occurrence of their deaths, so it is all 
'"rk to me. The first thing I recollect is the 
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impression of being under the command of some 

one I greatly feared ; I can remember my sister, 

who was some years older than myself, always 

looked sorrowful and pale, and often would she 

take me on her knee and press her cheek, all 

vf€t with tears, to mine, and say, 'Never 

mind, my little Ella, we will have a home 

of our own some day;" and many a hard 

task would be made easy at the thought of the 

pretty home that we so often built and rebuilt 

on fancy's ground." 

"Oh, dear Mrs. Allen," said Bertha, "di4 
no one love you, then, except your .sister?" 

" Yes, my love, there was One whose love is 
worth more than all besides ; Jesus loved me : 
and although our school days were dull and 
dreary, there was one bright spot always shining 
for us when we thought of His endless love. 
At last the long weary years came to an end, 
and the last New Year's day that we were to 
spend at school dawned on us. Just at that 
time papa's rich old friend died; there were 
many to be remembered in his will ; our share 
fell among the legacies, which was the house we 
now live in, and twenty pounds a year each. 
Our school days were then over, and my life 
was for a httle while one complete sunshine, 
and for three years neither pain nor sorrow 
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darkened the light that shone in our little para- 
dise. But, alas ! at the end of the third year I 
was called upon to bear my first great grief in 
the death of my darling sister." 

The tears stood in Mrs. Allen's eyes as she 
thought of her long-lost Alice ; Bertha pressed 
her kind governess's hand to her lips, and for a 
few minutes not a sound was heard but the 
crackling of the wood fire. 

"How old were you then, ma'am?" asked 
Bertha. 

" Eighteen, love, and my sister twenty-three ; 
it was Christmas- Eve when Alice was first taken 
ill, and she died in the spring-time of the hext 
year, just as I was about to be united to Mr. 
Allen, — my dear, dear Ernest. After my 
sister's death I let our pretty house, and 
resided for twelve months with a friend ; at the 
end of that time Ernest again claimed my hand, 
and we were married ; but the all-wise God had 
more sorrow in store for me ; we had only lived 
two years together when Ernest was called to 
join my Alice in the better land. I was then 
indeed a lonely one, and for a while my poor 
heart felt inclined to rebel; but God's Holy 
Spirit convinced me of the sin, and I was ena- 
bled to look up and say, * Though He slay me, 
yet will I trust Him.' Poor Ernest, on ac- 
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count of his ill-health, had been unsuccessful in 
business, and most of our little property was 
gone, so I resolved, after his death, to take a few 
little girls to educate. Janet, who had been living 
with me ever since I had called Oakdale Hall 
my own, thought my plan an excellent one, and 
before many months had passed, half a dozen 
little merry forms were round me. It is now 
thirty years since I first kept school." 

*' And how long is it since mamma first came 
to you? and how did you find tier out, dear, 
good Mrs. Allen?" said Bertha, as she drew 
her stool nearer, and laid her soft curls on the 
lady^s shoulder. 

" It will be twenty years next Easter since 1 
first knew your dear mamma; her old aunt— at 
least, her father's aunt, was a friend of one of 
my pupils, and my school was recommended by 
her." 

" And you made her so good, and so clever, 
oh dear ma'am, I cannot tell you how much 
mamma loved you ; but how sad the early part 
of your life must have been to have those you 
loved taken from you so soon !" 

" It was the Lord's hand that chastened me, 
dear child ; I could trust Him in sorrow, if not, 
my lot would have been sad indeed. The last 
thirty years have been happy ones ; I am happy 
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in my employment, happy in teaching my young^ 
pupils to love the Lord, as well as in training 
their minds for the world. I knew that while I 
was bowed with earthly sorrow, Jesus was pre- 
paring for me a bright home in heaven, where 
there are now many dear ones awaiting me." 

The tears again stood in Mrs. Allen's eyes as 
she closed her narrative; Bertha moved rest- 
lessly on her stool, and taking her handkerchief 
from her pocket wiped them away." 

"Have I pained you very much, dear ma'am," 
she said, "by asking for your history?" 

" Not at all, my love, I am only too happy to 
give you any pleasure." 

" And I have learned a lesson," said the little 
girl, " for I shall never forget how you trusted 
the Lord in trouble, but shall endeavour to fol- 
low your example ; the first year of my school 
life has been a happy one, but there are seven 
more before I can expect to see papa again, and 
we cannot tell what may happen ere that time 
has expired." 

" We cannot indeed, dear child ; but I look 
upon it as one of God's greatest blessings that 
He does not allow us to look into the future." 

After a few more days Mrs. Allen welcomed 
her little pupils back again to Oakdale Hall; 
duties were resumed, and Bertha, hard at work 
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iMTith books and slates, was so happy in the pur- 
suit of knowledge, that the seven long years 
were scarcely thought of. The coming Christ- 
mas was to be a joyous one, and Bertha and 
Ada anticipated great pleasure in spending 
their holidays together. The weeks at first 
were counted, and then the days and hours, 
until Ada should again sit by the side of her 
fond father in her own home. 



CHAPTER X. 

" Put thou thy trast in God, 
In duty's path go on, 
Fix on His word thy steadfast eye. 
So shall thy work be done." 

It was evening, and in a warm, snug back 
parlour in one of the large houses at Highbury, 
sat the colonel and his two daughters, awaiting 
the arrival of their visitors ; for Mrs. Allen with 
Bertha and Ada were expected to join the little 
tea-party at seven o'clock. 

" They are late,'* said Isabel, as she cut the 
thread from her embroideiy; but before she could 
say more Ethel bounded from the room, and 
the opening of the front door told her they had 
come. 

" This is Bertha, papa," said Ada, after she 
had received the parental kiss ; and, as she pre- 
sented her little schoolfellow, she added, " As 
we are sisters at school we must be the same 
here, so of course you are her papa as well as 
mine." 

The father kissed the little stranger, and told 
her she was as welcome to his home as his own 
daughters. 
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Mrs. Allen was now introduced to the elder 
girls ; the colonel was proud of bis daughters. 

" Here is my dear Ethel,*' he said, *♦ and here 
my noble Isabel." 

Ah I little did the fond father know the secret 
of his eldest daughter's heart, or he would not 
then have called her his noble Isabel. Poor, 
misguided girl! since her return from West- 
moreland, her liking for the Roman faith had 
increased — Miss Arnet, the young lady she met 
there, urging her on ; and she was at the present 
time about to unite herself to the Romish 
Church, only waiting to inform her fond parent 
of it Isabel loved her father, and knew it would 
pain him to hear of her resolution; but, mis- 
guided as she had been, she felt her own views 
of religion were best, and resolved to follow 
them. 

Oh, mothers, shun a foreign education for 
your children ; for it was there, at the fashionable 
school alKoad, that Isabel first imbibed the 
deceitful doctrines. 

Mrs. All«i greeted the two daughters of her 
old friend with pleasure, but a warmer kiss was 
imprinted on Ethel's cheek, and her hand more 
closely pressed than Isabel's; for she felt she 
should love the warm-hearted girl the moment 
she saw her. 

M 
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Ada was soon in what she called her own seat 
by her father's side, and Bertha's chair -was 
placed by Ethel, who used her best endeavours 
to make the little girl, who was of course a 
stranger there, feel at home. Ethel's winning 
smile and gentle manner made her beloved by- 
all, and Bertha soon felt as if she had known 
her for years. 

It was a cheerful tea-party, and the travellers 
were much refreshed ; for Isabel made a delicious 
cup of tea, and the sliced ham and buttered 
toast was much enjoyed by the little girls. 

Ada thought her father looking extremely well, 
but she longed, oh so much ! to ask him one 
question which she dared not before so many. 
Her anxiety was ended at nine o'clock, when 
Ethel rang the bell, and the servants entered. 
Ann had the family Bible under her arm, which 
was directly placed on the table before the 
colonel, who read aloud from its sacred pages. 

Ada's eyes brightened and she looked at Ethel, 
who well knew her thoughts. It was a happy 
time for Ada, and her father's voice rang joyfully 
through her ears as she heard him read the word 
of God, and tears of joy fell down her cheeks as 
she knelt with the family at prayers, and she 
thanked God again and again for turning her 
father's heart. 
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How sweet must have been the tone of the 
colonel's voice this evening to his little girl; it 
had always been dear to her, but Ada had often 
felt it would have been dearer still could she 
have heard those lips she loved so much to kiss 
pronounce with true reverence their Maker's 
name. 

Ethel had had the spare room made ready for 
Mrs. Allen and Bertha ; a nice fire was blazing 
in the grate^ and everything looked cosy and 
comfortable when they retired for the night 

" Have you everything you require, dear Mrs. 
Allen ? " said Ada, gently knocking at the door 
of her kind governess as she passed to her own 
room. 

" Everything," saidMrs. Allen, coming forward, 
*' with the exception of one more kiss from my 
Ada." 

'^ Good night, darling Ada ! " said Bertha, as 
she threw her arms round the happy child : " I 
am sure I shall like your papa very much." 

Ada now joined her sisters in their room, where 
a little bed had been prepared for herself. Ethel 
stood by the glass as she entered, untwisting the 
long braids of her beautiful hair, talking to Isabel, 
who sat at the foot of the bed with a book in 
her hand, one that Miss Amet had lent her. 
'* I would never open that book again," said 
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Ethel; '*it is full of error, and misleads you, 
Isabel.'' 

"It is the very thing I want," answered her 
sister ; " I have been studying it for two hours 
this morning, and if you will only let me read 
you this page, I think you will like it, Ethel. 
Shall I read ? " 

" No, Isabel, I would rather not hear it, for I 
do not wish to have anything to do with Miss 
Amet or her books." 

" Miss Amet ! " said Ada, as she caught her 
sister's last words ; " surely, Isabel, you do not 
see Miss Amet now ? " 

" And why not, my little ^ster ? " replied Isa- 
bel ; " may I not see whom I like ? Miss Amet is a 
near neighbour now, and we are excellent friends." 

" I am sorry for i^ Isabel," said Ada ; and 
her serious countenance told that she spoke in 
earnest. 

Isabel, wishing for no further conversation on 
the subject, said that, as it was late, they had 
better make haste into bed. 

"But, Isabel, answer me one question, only 
one, and then I will undress. Are your views 
of religion the same as when I lefl home at 
midsummer ? " 

" The same," said Isabel ; and Ada turned 
away, with tears in her eyes. 
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The next day Mrs. Allen bade farewell to her 
little pupilsy and started for a few weeks' visit to 
a friend a short distance from Ada's home. 

A heavy snowstorm confined the young 
people to the house for that day and the next, 
and then came Christmas Eve and a hard frost 
over the snow. 

Ada's cousin Marion and her mother were 
invited to spend a week or two with the young 
folks. It was many months since Ada had seen 
Marion, whose health had been so delicate lately 
that the doctors had advised for her a warmer 
climate; therefore the summer that had just 
passed, and the preceding winter, had been spent 
in Italy. 

Marion was a very different girl from her cousin 
Ada ; brought up in fashionable and gay society, 
she now cared for nothing else than the plea- 
sures of this world ; she would scoff at religion, 
and shun the company of those who thought 
anything about it. Her mother was a worldly- 
minded woman ; she had been long a widow ; 
her husband. Colonel Fitzgerald's brother, only 
lived a few months after his daughter was born ; 
if he had lived, perhaps things might have been 
different, and his children better instructed ; for 
he was one who had listened to his good 
mother's voice, and cared for the things that 

M 2 
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never perish. He had erred, though, for he had 
married a young lady against whom his mother 
had warned him ; but love will get the better of 
us sometimes, and Henry Fitzgerald, like many 
other mistaken people, married the pretty young 
lady, with the false idea that, after marriage, she 
would fall into his own way of thinking; but 
no, pleasure and gaiety were what she cared 
for, her life would be nothing to her without 
them ; and, sad to tell, her husband and child- 
ren were often neglected ; frequently would she 
spend half or all the night at a ball or theatre, 
when a sick little one was in the cradle at home, 
left to the care of injudicious servants. 

Poor Mr. Fitzgerald ! we may almost say he 
died of a broken heart ; his efforts were in vain 
to convert his wife to a right way of thinking. 
How he loved her and the two dear babes she had 
given him 1 and oh, how his heart yearned to have 
them brought up in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord, so that they might be found among His 
jewels in the day they were made up ! On the 
eve of the first anniversary of his little girl's birth 
he breathed his last. Oh 1 why did God take 
him ? might he not, with the help of the Holy 
Spirit, have been the means of training the 
hearts of bis dear ones, so as to fit them for 
heaven ? But as God's ways are not our ways. 
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nor His thoughts our thoughts, we cannot solve 
the mjrsteryj so the one was taken, and the 
other left 

Mrs. Fitzgerald had a handsome income, but 
it was fearfully thrown away on the perislv- 
able things of this life ; her chDdren were edu- 
cated and brought up in tlie height of fashion ; 
they were now at the ages of eighteen and 
twenty: Horace was a fine-looking young man, 
blessed with good health ; he had had a college 
education, but it was all thrown away, he cared 
not for it ; his companions were ill-chosen, and 
his heart was now bound up in selfishness and 
sin ; he was at the present time on the Conti- 
nent, in pursuit of pleasiu'e. His sisto: Marion 
was a slight, delicate girl, looking as if she were 
not long for this world. Oh! how a good 
mother's heart would yearn for the eternal wel- 
fare of her darling, and try to improve the time 
she spent by the sick bed ! but Madon scarcely 
ever heard of the Saviour ; her chief aim was to 
be admired by those as worldly as herself; balls 
and parties had almost worn out her naturally 
fi:ail constitution, and were forbidden for the 
winter l^ the doctor. 

Mrs. Henry ' Fitzgerald and her daughter 
arrived at the colonel'seariy on Christmas Eve, 
and were joyfully received by their fiiends. Ada 
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thought her cousin looking more delicate than 
she expected from the accounts she had received 
of her restored health ; but Marion was indeed 
much better and stronger than when she left 
home for the south of Italy. 

" Oh ! we shall be so happy, now we are all 
together," said Ada, as she kissed Marion's pale 
face, ** it is such a long time since we met ; let 
me see," continued the little girl, as she tightly 
clasped her cousin's hand with the joy of be- 
holding her once more, "twelve months and 
six weeks, — you left England six weeks before 
last Christmas." 

" So we did," said Marion, " I recollect very 
well, and I was disappointed at not going to 
Lady F.'s ball." 

" Oh ! that ball," said Ethel, " I remember it 
too, it was the last I went to, and I hope it will 
remain the last." 

Marion looked surprised at her cousin's 
remark, and was going to reply, when her 
mamma hurried her from the hall, saying that 
it was too cold to talk there, and fearing her 
daughter was tired, begged her to make haste 
and throw aside her furs and cloak, and rest on 
the sofa. 

The evening passed pleasantly away; there 
was much to hear and to tell. Bertha was soon 
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by Marion's side, questioning her about her 
favourite places in Italy. 

**A merry Christmas to you, sisters,'' said 
Ada, as she opened her eyes the next morning, 
and, jumping out of bed, she ran to the window. 
" Oh ! it is so cold, Ethel," she continued, " let 
me make haste down-stairs, I am sure Ann has 
made us a glorious Christmas fire." 

Ada was soon dressed. She met Bertha on 
the stairs, and they went down together to the 
breakfast parlour, where they found the antici- 
pated large fire. 

" Oh dear," said Mrs. Fitzgerald, as she entered 
the room a few minutes afterwards, ** how cold 
it is ! I shall not stir far firom the fire to-day." 

" Not go to church, aimty ? " said Ada. " We 
are all going." 

"Then I shall stay at home by myself, my 
little girl," replied her aunt, as she took the arm- 
chair by the fire ; " but," she continued, " I do 
not think your father will turn out such a bitter 
cold morning." 

"Oh yes, indeed he will, aunt," said Ada; 
^ papa is going to chiu*ch, he never misses an 
opportunity of serving God now." 

" We must not all go out and leave our com- 
pany alone," said Ethel, as they left the room 
after breakfast was over, " one of us must stay 
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at home ; which shall it be, Isabel, you or 
myself? " 

" I will stay at home if you like, sister," said 
Ada. ' 

" No, dear Ada, these are your holidays, and 
you shall go with papa and Bertha, and I will 
stay with aunt and Marion. Marion is not up 
yet; she seemed very tired when I took her 
her breakfast, but she said she should soon be 
down." 

"I promised to go with Miss Amet," said 
Isabel, and I cannot disappoint her, or I would 
stay." 

" Never mind, Isabel, it is settled. And now, 
Ada, you must make haste, or papa will be 
waiting." 

Bertha pleaded to stay at home with Ethel. 

" Do let me," dear Ethel," she said ; " I love 
to go to church, but I wish much to stay with 
you this morning." 

So Bertha stayed with Ethel, and the colonel 
and his little daughter went to church together. 
Ada felt very happy as she walked to church by 
the side of her father ; it was the first time she 
could recollect doing so, and she returned home 
to dinner in excellent spirits. 

'^ober you have all grown !" said Marion 
her cousin entered the room, after 
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she had seen her father and little sister off to 
church ; " to go to church on Christinas day ! 
Why, last time we stayed here, my uncle would 
never put himself out of the way to go to 
church." 

" Dear Marion," said Ethel, " things are dif- 
ferent now ; papa is a changed man ; he cares 
for his soul, and loves his Saviour." 

Marion turned away, not wishing for any 
serious conversation, and opening the hook- 
case, took down an exciting novel, and sat her- 
self by the fire to read. Bertha took her seat 
by Mrs. Fitzgerald. 

" Do you not think, ma'am,** she said, " that 
a cold Christmas day is preferable to a warm, 
rainy one ? " 
The lady shru^ed her shoulders. 
" It is much too cold for me," she said, and 
beginning an interesting account of her sojourn 
in the south. Bertha was amused until dinner- 
time. Ethel had slipped unnoticed from the 
parlour, and in a large, unoccupied room at the 
back of the house was preparing a pleasant sur- 
prise for Ada and Bertha in the evening. She 
was unpacking a box which was full of clothing 
for the poor, the work of herself and Isabel, 
which they intended distributing among them 
on New Year's day. The little girls did not 
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know ity for the secret had been kept from 
them. 

Ethel was pleased when Bertha offered to 
stay at home, as it gave her an opportunity to 
leave her aunt and prepare for the evenings 
She was so interested in her occupation, that 
she did not hear Marion, who had softly entered 
the room, and stood behind her. At length 
Marion spoke. 

"Why, Ethel," she said, ••"idiat are you 
doing?" 

" Can't you tell, Marion ? But hour €«|iie you 
here ? I thought you were too cold to stir from 
the lire. Have you tired of your book? " 

" Oh yes, long ago ; and as Bertha and mamma 
are in deep conversation about foreign parts, 
I left them and came to seek you; but what 
are you doing all alone in this cold room?" 
And taking up one of the little shirts that lay 
on a chair by her side, ^ For the poor, I suppose," 
she said ; and such a scornful look overspread 
her face, that Ethel turned away to hide her 
tears. 

" Go away^ dear Marion," said Ethel, as she 
heard her cousin's hollow cough, ** this room is 
too cold for you." 

Marion took up some more of the clothing 
that Ethel had laid out, and making painful 
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remarks on them, she turned to leave the room, 
saying, ^ Oh, you are all much too good for me." 
Ethel could not let her cousin go without 
saying a few words, so, taking the shawl from 
her own shoulders, and wrapping it round 
Marion, she said, '^ Dear Marion, I cannot love 
God as I do without working for Him, and we 
cannot please Him better than by remembering 
the poor." 

" Oh, well," answered Marion, " if you like, 
do it, but I am sure I shall never trouble my 
head about them." 

" Oh, Marion I and you have so much in your 
power to do, for you have so much money : I 
was going to ask you for a donation to add to 
our box, but I see it is of no use." 

" Oh, you may have my money if you want 
it," said Marion; and as she spoke, she drew 
from her pocket a purse, through the workman- 
ship of which the gold and silver glittered, and 
put it into her cousin's hands. 

^* I do not want all this, Marion," said Ethel, 
" I will only take one sovereign, and that will 
make a nice addition to oiu: little stock of money 
that is to be distributed among the poor of our 
parish with these things on New Year's morn- 
ing; Ada does not know it yet, and I am quite 
sure it will be to her a pleasant surprise." 

N 
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" Oh dear," said Marion, " there will be no 
pleasant surprise for me this winter, for I am to 
have no balls, no parties, nothing exciting, and 
excitement I feel I cannot live without; but, 
Ethel," she continued, " I was going to ask you 
last evening, only I foigot it again, how it was 
that Lady F/s was your last ball ? you were so 
fond of going out when I last saw you." 

" Because," answered Ethel, " I have ceased 
to care for such things |iow I have found my 
God" 

" Since you and your &mily have turned 
Methodists, you mean." 

" No, dear Marion, I am no Methodist, and 
if I were, I should not be ashamed to own it ; 
but I hope I am a true member of the Church 
o( God, and I look upon all God's people as 
belonging to one Church, which is Christ; I 
wish for no sect or name but to belong to God, 
Xo be a member of Christ, a child of God, and 
an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven/' 

'^By and by will be time enough for me, 
Ethel; mamma says it is nonsense to trouble 
about religion now, leave that for the old and 
sick." 

"And have you not been very sick, dear 
Marion?" said Ethel, as she dr6w the shawl 
more closely round her cousin^ to. protect her 
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from the chilly air of the room. ^'I once 
thought that by and by would be time enough, 
but when I read my Bible, through the persua- 
sion of my fond little sister, I found written 
therein that now is the accepted time, now is 
the day of salvation." 

"Oh, Ethel, you weary me, I must go to 
mamma,'' said Marion, as she let go her cousin's 
hand, which she held within her own. 

" Dear Marion, kiss me, and say I have not 
grieved you, and say you will attend to the 
health of your soul," said Ethel, as she accom- 
panied her cousin to the parlour door. 

Marion gave the asked-for kiss, but answered 
not a word. 

Ethel went back to her work of sorting the 
clothes, and marking each article with the name 
of the poor person who was so soon to be its 
owner ; but her spirits had gone, she could no 
longer hum the well-known tune of the Christ- 
mas hymn. The tears filled her eyes as she 
thought of her cousin's sad state ; she could 
see, as well as any doctor, that Marion would 
soon again be on a sick bed ; the quick, short 
cough and hectic flush told a sad but true tale, 
and when Ada and her father returned from 
church her eyes were red with weeping. Ada 
perceived something was the matter, but asked 
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no questions, feeling quite sure that Ethel would 
tell her in the evening all she sufifered. 

Bertha spent a pleasant morning with Mrs. 
Fitzgerald, for that lady was a highly educated 
person, and as Bertha's active mind was always 
ready to receive instruction, she enjoyed the 
conversation exceedingly. Isabel returned from 
church with Miss Amet, who, at her request, 
was to spend the evening with them. 



CHAPTER XI. 

"Each eye b bright with pkasare's glow. 
Each lip is laughing merrily, 
A smile hath passed o*er winter's brow. 
And the very snow looks cheerily." 

Never did there appear a happier circle than 

that which gathered round the Christmas fire of 

the colonel's home; yet still, with a closer 

glance, we may tell that it is not all peace 

within every heart. Can Mrs. Fitzgerald be 

happy when her children, instead of being her 

greatest earthly comfort, are, through her own 

mismanagement, a constant anxiety to her? 

No, the premature grey hair and deeply marked 

lines on her face, which is still .a young one, tell 

of a ruffled spirit. Horace, her firstborn, who 

is now of an age to be his mother's comfort, is 

wandering in foreign countries, in pursuit of 

pleasure which he finds hard to obtain, being 

tired of everything ; but his restless spirit will 

not allow him to remain at home. Marion, who 

has ever been the petted and spoiled darling of 

her mother, now sits by her side, with her frail 

constitution almost worn out with the excite^ 

ment and fatigue of the world of fashion, for 

N 2 
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Mrs. Fitzgerald, after her little girl was of an 
age to accompany her, never left her at home, 
except when obliged to do so from illness, for 
Marion was never strong, and the last three 
years' excitement had told much on her delicate 
health. The mother knows she must lose her 
darling, for the doctor has told her so ; but her 
greatest aim is not to let Marion know of her 
dangerous state. Oh, cruel mother ! she only 
fears to lose her treasure in this world, forgetting 
all about the next. And Marion ! surely she is 
not happy. She cannot be, for there must be 
a still small voice speaking within that volatile 
heart, telling that it is not right there. 

''But mamma never goes to church, and 
mamma does so and so, and why may not I ? " 
she reasons, and thus her poor soul is ruined as 
well as her body. 

Is the colonel happy ? Ah, yes ; and as he 
looks on the family circle, the benign smile that 
plays on his features speaks of peace; but, 
alas ! how soon to be ruffled ! for the secret of 
his dear Isabel must be told ; and then how will 
the fond father's heart be rent to tliink that a 
lamb has wandered from the fold, and been 
deceived by a false religion ! and how he will 
raoum over his past neglect of his children when 

thinks of his lost one ; for lost Isabel will be 
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as long as she remains firm in her error. But 
there is a throne of grace, and the once mistaken 
&ther now knows the way to it ; there he will 
find relief in prayer, and God will wipe away his 
tears. 

Isabel is not happy, for she knows she is 
deceiving her father in not telling of her deser- 
tion of the Protestant faith. But she cannot 
tell yet ; she thinks she will wait a little longer, 
perhaps until Christmas is over, and then she 
will speak. 

Ada is happy, and Ethel, — did ever two sisters 
love as they do ? but as Ada kissed her sister 
after she had sung the Christmas hymn, she 
remembered that a tear had wetted that dear 
cheek in the morning, and longed to know the 
cause. 

And there is Bertha, far away from those she 

can call her own, but she is happy, and perhaps 

the happiest of the party, for she has a mother 

in heaven. Yes, Bertha is happy, yet still she 

has something to cause anxiety, she is thinking 

of Effie ; and as she listens with thrilling pleasure 

to the Christmas hymn, in which all but herself 

are joining (for her thoughts are too deep to 

sing), she wishes Effie were by her side in this 

now Christian home. : 

Ada was grieved to hear the recital of Ethel'^ 
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conveisation with her cousin, but her eyes 
brightened and the smiles returned to her face 
when Ethel took Bertha and herself to the spare 
room, and told them the secret. 

They were delighted to turn over the contents 
of the box. 

** Who is this for ? " said Ada, as she took up 
and unfolded a warm cloak and hood. 

"That is for Nurse Rogers," said Ethel; 
** don't you think she will be delighted to wear 
it?" 

" Oh, E|:hel, has nurse come back ? and will 
she be here on New Year's day ? How nice ! 
you will have a treat, Bertha, in seeing my old 
nursey ; she will put you in mind of Janet." 

Bertha said she should be pleased to isee any 
one that Ada loved; and taking up another 
article of clothing, asked who that was for. 

« That," said Ethel, " is for old Tom ;" and 
as she spoke she smiled. 

"And who is old Tom?" again asked Bertha* 

" And why do you smile, Ethel, when you 
speak of him?" said Ada. 

"Why, my dear, because old Tom, who is 
our milkman, is such a silly old fellow ; but I 
suppose he canoot help it; Ann says he is 
half-witted. However, he will feel this cold 
weather much, for he is out earlyi so you «ee 
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we have knitted him two pairs of warm stock- 
ings." 

^ What a nice box-fiiU, dear Ada ! " as she 
turned it over and over again. '^ Oh ! I have 
found something that must be veiy nice now," 
she exclaimed, ^because it is so carefully 
wrapped up f and turning towards Bertha, she 
gave her the parcel " There, Bertlia dear," she 
said, ^'that is for you, I am sure, — look at the 
name written on the paper.** 
Bertha read, " For dear Janet" 
^^ Oh, Ethel, how kind of you not to foiget 
our old friend ! may I open it?" 
" Yes, darling." 

The *'yes" was no sooner spoken from 
Ethel's lips than the string was broken, and the 
two eager little girls examined the contents of 
the parcel 

'' Three pairs of warm stockings much better 
than old Tom's," said Ada. 

" And three pairs of knee-caps, and two pairs 
of long sleeves," said Bertha, "all knitted in 
white worsted ; how kind, how very kind ! Oh ! 
dear Ethel, Janet will never be able to thank 
you enough for them; I cannot tell you how 
much I love old Janet." And the affectionate 
little girl gave Ethel a short description of her 
aged friend. 
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''And now we will go down-stairs again," 
said Ethely after she had listened to the inte- 
resting tale, "or papa will wonder where we 
are ; and Isabel, I thought she would have 
sought us ere this ; but I suppose she is so busy 
with Miss Amet, and has forgotten everything 
else. Hark I she is coming now ; perhaps papa 
is waiting prayer. Coming along," she con- 
tinued playfully, and they all three hastened 
down-stairs to the parlour, where they found 
Marion asleep on the sofa; Miss Amet had 
taken leave, and was on her way home. 

The Christmas week passed away, during 
which time the young folks enjoyed themselves 
in various wa)rs. The anxiously looked-for New 
Year's day was one never to be forgotten, an 
account of which will be given in a letter ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Allen by Bertha : — 

" Dear Mrs. Allen, 

"Ada and myself are enjoying, our holi- 
days so much, that we have neither of us found 
time to write to you; I am quite asliamed 
of myself, but I know you will forgive me. 
The weather is still very cold, but, notwith-^ 
standing that, we have had a walk every day 
since the frost set in on Christmas Eve. The 
air here is so fresh and keen, that we conie 



k 
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hotne with sharp appetites for dinner, which is 
not served up until five o'clock. The colonel 
is so fond of music, that the evenings are always 
spent in the drawing-room, until a late hour, 
round the piano. Marion's music is most beau- 
tiful, and her singing would thrill you with plea- 
sure, her voice is so clear and sweet ; but, poor 
girl, she is so delicate, that we feel quite afiraid 
for her to sing much, and it seems almost cruel 
to ask her ; for she is so fond of it that she can- 
not keep away firom the piano when it is once 
opened. Isabel and. Ethel play very nicely, but 
not like Marion ; she has a decided talent for 
it The colonel thinks Ada much improved in 
her music, and seems quite pleased to hear her 
play. 

" What a nice old gentleman the colonel is 1 I 
do not much like Mrs. Henry Fitzgerald, she is 
^o sarcastic in her manner. 

"We have had some very nice New Year's 
presents. Ada's papa gave her a very hand- 
somely bound sacred tune-book. He has also 
presented me with one like it Is it not kind of 
him to think of me, a perfect stranger ? It would 
take me too long to tell you just now about all 
the nice presents, but I must tell you that 
Marion's mamma gave her the most handsome 
brooch I ever saw. It liiust have cost a large 
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sum of money; but, poor girl, I do not think 
she will often wear it, for Ethel tells me the 
doctors say she is in a deep decline, and cannot 
possibly live much longer. How it will grieve 
you to hear that Marion's mamma will not allow 
her to know how ill she is, but keeps her up 
with the false idea that she is getting stronger 
and better. Ada thinks that she certainly is 
better than she was before she left England, but 
she can never be well again. I begged of her 
mamma to tell her of the uncertainty of her life, 
but she said that she would not have her darling 
worried about such things. She appears to 
believe in regeneration at baptism. What a false 
idea ! As if sprinkling of water, which Christ 
appointed only as a sign, could change the 
heart. My mamma taught me to understand 
that God's grace alone can do that. 

" Mrs. Fitzgerald is a veiy different mother from 
what mine was. Dear, dear mamma, I shall 
always cherish her memory. 

. " If Marion were going to remain here I could 
not help telling her of her dangerous state, in 
spite of her mamma's frowns ; but they are going 
away to-morrow, the air of Highbury is too sharp 
for Marion. They live at the west end of 

London. 

" And now I must tell you how we spent New 
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Year's day. It was a beautiful morning; the 
sun seemed to smile on everything ; but the 
after part of the day was the best part of it. A 
large spare room at the back of the house was 
prepared to receive twenty poor people, the 
oldest poor of the parish. They met at one 
o'clock and found ready for them a sumptuous 
dinner of roast beef and plum pudding, after 
which came the distribution of clothes that Ethel 
and Isabel had made and bought for them since 
midsummer. Two half-crowns were also given 
to each poor person. 

'* The national schools joined us at four o'clock, 
when each boy and girl received a book and a 
bright new shilling. There were three long 
tablets spread for tea, of which we all partook 
and enjoyed very much. 

"It gave me great pleasure to see so many 
happy faces. The colonel took an active part in 
all, at which Ada seemed very delighted, and 
truly she must have been, knowing how very 
indifferent her (Xe&r father was to these things 
only a twelvemonth back. 

" After tea the incumbent of the parish came 
in, by Colonel Fitzgerald's invitation, and gave 
us a New Year's address, and a very beautiful 
one it was, there was a word for everybody 

" Poor Marion ! I was in hopes it would have 

o 
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made an impression on her, for when the reve- 
rend gentleman spoke of the uncertainty of our 
all being on earth to greet another New Year's 
day, I noticed a slight flush came on her thin, 
pale cheeks, and her lip quivered, but she has 
not mentioned the address since, nor did she 
appear to take much interest in the affair at all. 
She spoke not to one poor person, nor helped 
them to anything. I think she would rather 
have stayed in the parlour, but Ethel would 
have her come in. 

" Ethel seems very fond of Marion and talks 
to her a great deal, but cannot make any impres- 
sion on her for the better, so little does Marion 
care for anything but what I know you would 
call vanity and show. Poor Marion ! it reminds 
me of my dear mamma when I hear her cough 
and see the bright spot on her cheek, but, in 
everything else, how different ! for mamma loved 
to talk of her Saviour, and rejoiced in His love 
for her. 

•*When do you return to Oakdale Hall? I 
long so to see you, and, although so happy here, 
shall be pleased to be with you again. 

" Effie has written me a note since I came 

here. She says she shall return to school the 

first day we open, for it is now her happiest 

' -^e. I cannot bear to hear any one say they 
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have a happier place on earth than home, because 
I think the word *home' has such a happy 
sound in it. 

" Write to me soon, dear Mrs. Allen, and tell 
me when I am to meet you. I shall leave here 
a week before Ada, for she is going to spend a 
few days with her aunt, and, as I do not care 
about Mrs. Fitzgerald, I would rather not ac- 
company her, although I have been asked to do 
so. Farewell, my dear friend and governess, and 

•* Believe me, with much love, 

" Your affectionate pupil. 



"bertha frankland." 



Bertha was in great favour with^ every one at 
the colonel's house, and, indeed, who could help 
loving the gentle, kind-hearted little girl, who 
was always ready to attend to the wants of 
others. Her disposition was naturally amiable, 
and she had been properly trained. Her dear 
mother would never allow her little girl to be 
selfish, a fault often seen in an only child ; but 
Bertha had been taught that she must live for 
others, and by her good conduct add to the 
comfort of those around her. We must not 
suppose that our little friend had no faults, for 
Bertha, like all other children, had a great many, 
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but she knew it, and strove to overcome them. 
She was fond of study, and oflen would she go 
beyond her strength to accomplish a difficult 
task. This was wrong, and Mrs. Allen had 
pointed out to her little pupil its sad conse- 
quences, for a violent headache and incapability 
to study for many days was often the result of 
a hard week's study. 

Ada had derived great benefit from Bertha's 
friendship, for she was careless and indifferent in 
her studies before Bertha came to school, but 
she now took great interest in what was given 
her to ieam, and bid fair to be a clever girl ; her 
talents were greater than Bertha's and her con- 
stitution much stronger. 

" Then I am to go alone ? " said Ada to Bertha, 
the morning before she was to start for her 
aunt's. 

•* I would rather return to Oakdale, Ada ; for 
I do not think mamma would have liked me to 
visit Mrs. Fitzgerald ; and as Marion talks of 
parties that are to take place at her house I 
would rather be away from them, for I do not 
care to go into much company, particularly just 



now." 



** Then, dear Bertha, would you have me stay 
away ? " 

" No, Ada ; go by all means. Marion loves 
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you, and you may influence her. Besides, they 
are your relations." 

Bertha had received an answer from Mrs. 
Allen stating that she had returned home, and 
was ready to receive her back whenever she 
liked to come. 

" This is the 14th,** wrote Mrs. Allen, " and 
you know, dear child, that we do not commence 
school until the 24th. Nevertheless, I shall be 
pleased to have you here again as soon as you 
wish to come, and will meet you at the terminus 
with the pony chaise any day you like to fix.*' 

So the day after Ada left home Bertha returned 
to her governess, and in about another week 
Oakdale Hall rang again with the sound of 
merry voices. 



o 2 



CHAPTER Xir. 

** It is too true that nought that's changeless 
Can e'er be found upon this earth of ours ; 
It is a law immutable that changes 
Come as companions to the passing hours." 

And now several years have passed away, during 
which time great changes have taken place at 
Oakdale HalL It is now the autumn of the 
year, and Bertha is preparing for a voyage to 
Jamaica ; for the time is settled for her to go to 
her father's home. 

We need not ask if the years that have gone 
by have been happy ones, for a glance at Bertha's 
bright face will speak for itself. She still wears 
her long curls, which, although a few shades 
darker than when she was a child, have not lost 
their golden hue. 

Old Time has added another wrinkle to Mrs. 
Allen's brow, and a few more silver threads fall 
from beneath her cap ; she is looking very pale 
and delicate, for she has been ill, very ill, and 
it is only a few weeks since she left her sick 
room. 

Bertha is now the only youthful inmate of 
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Oakdale Hall ; the schoolroom has been turned 
into a sitting-room, and a strange gentleman 
fills the easy chair by the chimney side. Per- 
haps my readers would like to know who the 
stranger is. One glance will tell that he is 
of gentle birth ; he appears some years older 
than he really is, and a sunburnt skin shows 
that he has travelled. To make the stranger 
known, we must go back a few months in our 
tale. 

It was Christmas Eve, and nature had gifted 
the earth with a pure white robe, ready for the 
next day ; no footfall marked the path that led 
to Oakdale Hall ; and when Bertha closed the 
shutters she had hoped that nothing would dis- 
turb the soft, clean, fresh-fallen snow before 
morning. Ah ! little did she then know who it 
was that would first cross the threshold, or she 
would not have expressed that wish. 

It was bitterly cold, and Mrs. Allen sat by 
the fire, resting in her easy chair. Bertha sat 
by her side, on her low stool, the same she had 
been so proud to call her own when a child ; 
she held in her hand a foreign letter, and their 
conversation was of the dear absent one far 
away on the West Indian shore. 

A loud rat-a-tat- tat at the outer door startled 
them both ; Mrs. Allen rose as the servant 
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ushered into the room a tall, manly form, 
wrapped in a large cloak; an ungloved hand, 
on which sparkled jewelled rings, was extended 
to the lady, and a pleasant voice said, — 

" How do you do, Mrs. Allen ? " 

Mrs. Allen took the friendly hand, and 
offered the gentleman a seat by the fire. 

" But I have not the pleasure of knowing you, 
sir," she said. 

The stranger let fall his cloak, and with a 
trembling voice exclaimed, — 

" And have thirty years' sojourn in a foreign 
land made so great a change in Edgar Law- 
rence as " 

"Oh! my uncle," cried Bertha, *^ mamma's 
Edgar." 

" Mamma's Edgar ! " repeated the gentleman, 
with a look of surprise, ^*and did my sister 
marry?" 

He took Bertha's hand, and, turning to Mrs. 
Allen, said, as the truth flashed across his mind, 

" Oh ! tell me, tell me where she is ; I have 
walked miles this bitter night to see her. Take 
me to your mamma, my sweet girl," he con- 
tinued, as he kissed the fair brow of his niece. 

" Mamma is in a brighter world," said Bertha. 

" God's will be done ! " exclaimed Edgar, for 
truly it was he ; " God's will be done. But, oh I 
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my Bertha, I should like to have kissed you 
once more in this world ; but we shall meet in 
heaven ; I am coming soon, dear one." 

As Edgar spoke, he sank back in his chair, 
and covered his face with his hands. Mrs. Allen 
left the room, memories of bygone days crowded 
on her mind, and her heart was too full to speak. 
Bertha crept to her uncle's side, and, putting 
one arm round his neck, she whispered, — 

" And can you really say, * God's will be done,' 
dear uncle ? I am so glad." 

" I can," said the gentleman ; " my heart is 
changed ; Edgar Lawrence is not the wilful boy 
that left old England so many years ago. Tell 
me all about it, my pretty niece. Who did my 
sister marry ? and what is your name ? " 

"Bertha Frankland," said the young lady, 
and, as she looked up at her uncle, he caught 
the expression in her face that was so like her 
mother. 

"My sister's own child," he said; "the 
same bright curls and dark, tiioughtful eyes. 
My Bertha, you have left me something to 
love." 

Mrs. Allen now returned to the room, accom- 
panied by a servant, who carried a tray, with 
something hot for supper. The tears again 
stood in Mrs. Allen's eyes as they wandered 
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over Edgar's face; not one feature could she 
trace of the noble boy that used to romp about 
the house and garden, and tease the young 
ladies in the schoolroom, when on a visit to his 
sister at Oakdale Hall. The once fair brow 
was sunburnt and wrinkled; the dark, hazel 
eyes sunken in their sockets, and a few silver 
locks, were all that remained of the bright soft 
curls that were brushed from his high forehead. 
Edgar Lawrence was indeed a wreck of his 
former self; but, as the outer man had decayed, 
the inner life had become one of glory to God ; 
the prodigal had returned to his Father, and 
had been forgiven. Edgar had come home a 
rich man, although he had left half his fortune 
behind him ; he left it in the country where his 
heart was first turned to God, as a token of his 
love to his Saviour. He built churches, and 
established schools, and the last few years of his 
life had been spent in spreading the word of God 
among the heathen. He had known prosperity 
and adversity ; he had dug in the gold mines, 
and become rich ; he married a sweet young 
lady, who had been stricken with fever, and 
died; then was the strong man bowed down. 
He sought comfort, and found none, for his 
heart was turned from God, and it pleased the 
Lord to afflict him again. He was laid on a 
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sick bed, and came nigh unto death, but the 
merciful Father spared him, that he might repent 
of his eidl ways ; and there came a young mis- 
sionary to the land where he lived, who, when 
he heard that a rich white man, as the heathen 
called him, was sick, went and ministered unto 
the wants of his soul. Then it was that the 
sick man's heart quailed in him for his sins. 
He had learned whose hand it was that chastened 
him ; he cried unto God from his bed, and He 
heard him. 

Edgar Lawrence left his sick room a changed 
man, and truly could he say, " In love I have 
been chastened ; before I was afflicted I went 
astray, but now I have sought the Lord ; " and 
he set about doing his Master's work. Then it 
was that he thought again of his sister, the pale 
blossom he had left in England, and his heart 
yearned for her. He wrote many letters, but 
they never reached their destination. He would 
have returned home, only he could not leave 
his Lord's work ; but now, after labouring for 
years on the mission field, his health and strength 
failing him, so that he could work no longer, 
he had hastened to find her ; and on that bitter 
cold Christmas eve, had he sought a shelter 
under the well-known roof of Oakdale Hall, 
which was once her home. 
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By Mrs. Allen's wish he has taken up his 
abode in her house, there to remain with his 
niece until the time appointed for her to return 
to her father. Old Janet has long since gone 
to her rest, and the churchyard bears another 
memorial stone. 

Ada and Effie have, as we may suppose, 
left Oakdale Hall, and gone to their own homes. 
Ada is the light and ornament of her father's 
house. The colonel has become very aged ; his 
steps are feeble, and his form bent, but a benign 
smile which plays on his countenance speaks 
of peace within ; his home is a happy one, but, 
like all bright things on earth, there is some- 
thing to alloy, for Isabel has foisaken her family 
to enter a convent, and talks of one day taking 
the veil. Ethel is about to be united to a gen- 
tleman who is in every way worthy of her, and 
before the present year is gone she hopes to be 
his bride. 

Marion grew worse in health, and two years 
after Bertha's visit to Ada she died. 

Yes, the pretty, light-hearted Marion, who 
thought only of this world, died unprepared for 
the next. She died in the autumn of the year,. 
in a little obscure village in the south of Devon, 
whither her mother had taken her, in hopes of 
finding a restorative in the mild air of the coun^ 
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try, but in vain. Her cousins Ada and Ethel 
stood by her death-bed. 

Poor Marion ! Hers was a sad death ; and 
the last words she spoke on earth were, as she 
turned her dying eyes on her mother, — 

" Oh ! Ada, if I had listened to what you 
told me sooner, when I was in health, but now 

it is " 

I will leave my readers to finish Marion's 
sentence, for before it was completed her spirit 
had passed into eternity. 

Mrs. Fitzgerald's grief after she had witnessed 
the remains of her daughter laid in their last 
resting-place was very great ; she would not be 
comforted, and remains in a state of gloomy 
despair, constantly blaming the Almighty for 
what she calls His harsh dealings with her. 
Her son has not been heard of now for some 
years; as long as he could get large sums ot 
money from his mother, he took care to let 
her know where he was, constantly writing for 
bank notes, until the widow's once large fortune 
was exhausted, and she, through the advice oi 
her friends, sunk an annuity for herself, and 
left London. Her home is now a lonely one ; 
she resides in a dilapidated cottage close to the 
churchyard where her daughter was buried, and 
will not be induced to leave it ; it is dark and 

p 
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dreary, for the lamp of life does not shine therein. 
Her nieces, Ethel and Ada, stay with her some- 
times, but their visits are short and far between. 
Bertha has spent many happy month's at Ada's 
home at Highbury, and the colonel has pro- 
mised that his dear girl shall spend the last week 
that Bertha is in England with her at Oakdale. 

And what of Effie ? Ah ! poor girl, hers is a 
sad lot; she was called from school in the 
middle of her last half year to attend her 
mother's death-bed, and on the Christmas-Eve 
twelvemonth before the return of Bertha's uncle, 
she saw her die without any apparent change of 
heart. Her father's once prosperous business 
has failed, his splendid home has been given up, 
and his family are now residing in a small cot- 
tage a few miles from Oakdale. Mrs. Seymour, 
who had taken a violent cold while at one of 
the dearly loved evening parties, never recovered 
from the effects of it, she neglected herself, not 
as some fond mothers do in attending to their 
little ones and forgetting their own need of rest, 
but in satisfying the craving she always had for 
gaiety ; her constitution, never very strong, soon 
wore out, and she was obliged to give up the 
pleasures of this world without any hope of a 
bright hereafter. The shock of her husband'^ 
reduced circumstances was too much for her 
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weak frame, and she sank under it; she was 
removed from her sick bed to the cottage, and 
a few months after was carried to her grave. 
Eflie has now taken the place her mother never 
filled in the family, and is guiding her little band 
of brothers and sisters to heaven. She has not 
forgotten her Bible, and in the school of ad- 
versity it has been very dear to her. Her cross 
is heavy, for now her father is a fretful invalid, 
and her days are spent attending to his wants. 
The once delicate little Arthur has grown a fine 
healthy boy, and Efiie finds great comfort in his 
constant love; the good seed sown in early 
days has sprung up, which is a proof to mothers 
that it is never too early to teach babes to love 
the Lord. There are four younger children, 
and Effie is leading them to the Saviour ; night 
and morning the little knees are bent, and the 
voices lifted up in prayer; even baby Jessie, 
who is only three years old, can tell who made 
her, and her little finger is pointed to heaven as 
she softly lisps God's name. The father is 
always present at family prayers, but, poor man ! 
his mind is almost gone, and it is only for a few 
minutes at a time that he can collect his ideas 
or listen to conversation. Effie's tears fiow fast 
for her poor father's affliction, and her heart is 
very heavy. 
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Bertha's kind and frequent letters are like 
sunbeams in the dark cloud, and often does the 
lonely girl thank God for His good providence 
in sending her to Mrs. Allen's, where she first 
learned to withdraw her affections from earth and 
place them upon heaven. It is not long now 
before the absent father will again embrace his 
darling, for Bertha is to sail for Jamaica by the 
next ship. 

And now the summer flowers are all faded 
again in tlie pretty garden of Oakdale Hall; 
Bertha's violet bed is visited every morning; 
the fragrant autumn blossoms are no longer 
needed for the sick mother, for she is now strong 
and well ; but the missionary box in the uncle's 
room becomes heavier every day with the pro- 
duce of the fair flowers. Uncle Edgar's chair is 
often placed by Bertha on the lawn, and it is 
now his duty to tie up the violets for sale ; his 
health is so shattered that he can do but little ; 
he looks quite an old man, although he has not 
yet passed the age that is called the prime of life. 
Bertha is very fond of her uncle, and loves to 
listen to the long tales of his missionary labours, 
and oflen, as she looks into his careworn face, 
does she try to trace a likeness to her mother, 
but there are only the dark eyes, and in them 
she can read the same loving heart. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

" Then tell me not of orange grovesy 
And flowers of thousand dyes, 
And vineyards with their teeming storey 
Beneath Italian skies ; 

*' I care not for the sunny plains. 
By southern breezes fanned ; 
Give me the storm-swept forests 
Of my dear and happy land.'* 

"Dear Mrs. Allen," said Bertha one evening, 
as the time drew near for her to leave England, 
" I am rejoicing at going to papa, but the 
thought of leaving you alone makes me sad." 

** I shall miss you much, my sweet girl," said 
Mrs. Allen; ''but my little journey is almost 
done, I shall soon be home." 

As Bertha looked into her friend's face she 
felt that her words were true, for oh I what an 
alteration did she perceive had taken place in 
Mrs. Allen during the last few months ! Her 
late illness had aged her much, and she looked 
indeed as if her steps were bordering on another 
world. 

" You have been a great comfort to me, my 
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darling," continued the old lady, as she drew 
Bertha to her, " but I must give you up." 

"I wish you could accept papa's invitation, 
and come with me ; I should be so happy to 
have you always," said Bertha, as she pressed 
her friend's hand to her lips. 

**It is very kind of Mr. Frankland, dear 
child, but the hot climate would never suit my 
poor old frame ; I would rather die in my own 
happy home — I will wait for my Lord here." 

" Then Ada must take great care of you, and 
come and stay here very often ; she will be here 
to-morrow, and I will tell her; oh, dear!" said 
poor Bertha, " only one week, and I must leave 
you, my dear, dear friend, I can never repay you 
for your care, you have been a mother to me, and 
when I say * Good-bye,' I can have no anticipa- 
tion of seeing you again in this world." 

^* Dear child, but we shall meet in heaven," 
said Mrs. Allen, as she kissed away the tears 
that fell from beneath the long silken lashes of 
her young friend. 

" Can you walk a little this evening, ma*am ?" 
asked Bertha, " I wish so much to look on the 
fresh evergreen the gardener planted on mamma's 
grave yesterday, and if it will not tire you too 
much, wfll you accompany me?" 

"It will give me great pleasure to go, my 
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lore, it IS some tune now since I have been 
there," said Mrs. Allen, as die rang for the maid 
to bring her bonnet 

** It will cost me something to leave this dear 
spot," said Bertha, as she knelt on the soft grass 
of the pretty grave. ** I know her spirit is not 
here, but gone to God, yet still the place that 
holds her earthly remains will be ever dear to 
me. 

'* It shall never be n^lected or forgotten, 
dear child," said Mrs. Allen, " for I also cherish 
the memory of your dear mother." 

" I think papa would like to see it again, but 
I must tell him all about it, and, with the help 
of my little sketch, he maybe able to understand 
how pretty it is." 

The two stayed in the churchyard until the 
autumn twilight fell, and then they walked back. 
Uncle Edgar was waiting for them in the parlour. 

" Here, uncle," said Bertha, as she entered 
the room, " I have brought you the only violet 
I could find in bloom on mamma's grave; you 
know they are almost over now, but, somehow 
or other, I can always find one there ; it seems 
as if they blow on purpose for you." 

Uncle Edgar can never see a violet now with- 
out a sigh ; they remind him of her who i^ 
and as Bertha brought him the lonely < 
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evening, a tear fell on the purple blossom as he 
folded it in its leaf of green. 

** Are you very tired, dear Mrs. Allen ? " said 
Bertha, as she made the sofa ready for her to 
rest on. " I will go and get you a glass of wine 
and a biscuit." 

" How you will miss the dear girl I " said 
Edgar, as Bertha left the room. 

** I shall indeed," said Mrs. Allen, " dear 
young thing, she has clung to me ever since her 
father left her, like the ivy round the oak ; I 
feel as if it will almost break my heart to part 
with her." 

When Bertha returned to the room with the 
wine, she brought with her two letters : one was 
from Ada, telling her what time to expect her 
on the morrow; the other was from Jamaica. 
We may guess with what excitement she broke 
open the seal of the latter, for having so very 
recently heard from her father this one was 
unexpected. Mr. Frankland had now written 
to inform his daughter that some friends of his 
were about to return to Jamaica, and he wished 
her to accompany them. " It will give you 
more time, my child," he writes, " to bid fare- 
well to England, for the ship they come by does 
not sail for three weeks after the one in which I 
at first wished you to embark ; I should much 
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like to come for you myself, and take a fond 
look at a certain dear spot in the churchyard, 
but it cannot be. So our dear Mrs. Allen 
declines leaving her old home ; I do not blame 
her, but I should have been delighted to have 
had her here. My heart is glad at the thought 
of having you by me again, my Bertha, but you 
may be assured that the next few weeks will be 
anxious ones for me, but resting on the Lord, 
I shall wait patiently." Bertha gave the letter 
to Mrs. Allen to read, and the good old lady*s 
eye brightened at the thought of having her 
darling with her a little longer. 

Very faintly the autumn sun shone the next 
evening as Bertha tied on her hat, and walked 
out to meet Ada; a stillness reigned around, 
and a melancholy feeling filled the air. Bertha's 
heart seemed to have caught some of the gloom, 
for she walked slowly and listlessly to the grassy 
mound under the chestnut avenue, where the two 
girls had settled to meet. She sat down, and rest- 
ing her head on her hand, began to think of the 
separation that was so soon to take place. "This 
has been a happy home to me," she thought, as 
she looked up at the pretty house she had just 
left, "and very dear will old England ever be to 
me ; perhaps I shall never see it again after I 
now leave it; at least, it is almost certain 
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shall not, until one of its dear ones has gone to 
another world ; dear Mrs. Allen, to think that I 
must leave her ; my heart rebels at the thought, 
but it is best as the Lord wills it, and there is 
one far away that I would give all the world to 
see : dear, dear papa ! *' Bertha now raised her 
head, and saw Ada coming across the meadow 
in front of her. 

" You dear girl," she exclaimed, rising, " how 
glad I am to see you 1 " 

" Not more pleased than I am to see you, 
dearest Bertha, but there is great pain in the 
pleasure, for we are so soon to part, and perhaps 
for ever in this world." 

" We shall meet again, dear Ada." 

Ada pressed her friend's hand, but they spoke 
not again until they reached the house. 

" Oh ! the dear old place," said Ada, " the 
sight of it always crowds my mind with happy 



memories." 






Bertha sighed. 
But you are going home, dear Bertha." 
To a home that I do not know, Ada." 
" Your papa is there." 

Bertha's face brightened as she again thought 
of her fond father, and, brushing away a tear 
she kissed Ada, and knocked at the door, which 
was opened by Uncle Edgar. 
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Ada had seen Uncle Edgar before, so she 
greeted him as an old friend. 

Mrs. Allen sat on the so& ; her work-basket 
stood at her feet, and she held in one hand a 
fine white stocking, which she was darning with 
the other ; she looked up as the girls entered, 
and let fall her work, as she extended her hand 
to Ada. 

Ada threw her arms round the old lady's neck, 
and gave her a fond kiss. 

" And how are they all at home ? " inquired 
Mrs. Allen. 

" Quite well," answered Ada, " and papa is in 
excellent spirits." 

" And Ethel ? " asked Bertha. 
" Oh ! she is high busy, in the midst of 
wedding garments." 

" When does it take place, Ada ? " 
" The time is not yet fixed, but I think it will 
most likely be before this year is out ; Fred is 
away now on the Continent; private business 
has taken him there ; but I am rather tired after 
my journey," continued Ada, as she threw her- 
self into Uncle Edgar's easy chair. "What a 
beautiful chair ! and I am sure Uncle Edgar 
does it great credit, for he is looking a hundred 
pounds better than when I saw him last." 
" And he is much better," said Bertha, " I 
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only wish he could go with me to papa, but Dr. 
Howard says he must not think of returning to 
the hot climate in his state of health ; but come, 
Ada, you must have some refreshment" 

Bertha, at Mrs. Allen's request, rang the bell, 
and Ann brought up the early supper. 

" Do you hear anything of Isabel now ? " 
asked Bertha, as she gave Ada a plate of 
ham. 

"No, dear, she is quite lost to us, and her rash 
conduct is a sore trial to papa." 

As Bertha had more time in England than she 
anticipated, Ada's visit lengthened to a month. 
The two girls enjoyed themselves extremely ; 
every haunt of childhood was visited, and a few 
days spent at JEffie's home. One evening, 
towards the close of Ada's visit to Oakdale, 
as Mrs. Allen and Uncle Edgar sat together in 
the parlour, a knock was heard at the front 
door, and Mary ushered into their presence 
three strangers, two gentlemen and a lady ; Mr. 
and Mrs. Montague, and their son Arthur. 
They were the friends of Mr. Frankland, who 
were to take Bertha with them to Jamaica. 
After introducing themselves, they looked round 
the room for Bertha, and remarked that they 
did not see their young chaxge. 

" She has gone for a stroll with a friend," 
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replied Uncle Edgar. '' I will go and hasten 
their return." 

" And I will accompany you," said Arthur. 

The two gentlemen quitted the house, and 
turned to Bertha's favourite spot, the chestnut 
avenue. 

" Kent is a pretty county," said Arthur, as 
they walked along. 

" It is indeed, and its early recollections are 
dear to me," replied Uncle Edgar, " for it was 
the home of my only sister." 

" Miss Frankland*s mother, I presume ? " 

" Yes, and she now lies beneath the turf of 
the pretty churchyard you must have passed on 
yoiu- way hither." 

" Indeed," said Arthiu:. 

A turn in the road now brought them in 
sight of the chestnut tree, under the shade of 
which, Bertha and Ada sat on the grassy mound. 

" There are the girls," said Uncle Edgar, as 
he caught sight of Bertha's bright curls, from 
an opening among the trees. 

"Which is Miss Bertha?" asked Arthur. 
"Shall I know her from any likeness to her 
father ? " 

" I do not know Mr. Frankland, but my Bertha 
is as like her dear mother as she can be." 

"You will be sorry to part with your niece ; 

Q 
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cannot you accompany us to Jamaica ? Pardon 
me, sir, but, by your sunburnt brow, I imagine 
you are not a stranger to the climate." 

They had now reached the two young girls, 
who were somewhat surprised to see Uncle 
Edgar out at that late hour of the evening, for 
the sun, which they had come there to watch, 
had sunk to rest, and twilight was fast closing 
in. And the young stranger, who could he 
be? Bertha looked her surprise, and taking 
her uncle's hand, asked if anything was the 
matter. 

" No, no, my dear girl," said her uncle, " all 
is right, and this young gentleman is Mr. Arthur 
Montague, the son of your father's friend, who 
is to accompany you to Jamaica," 

The young people were now introduced to 
each other, and they all walked home together. 

" You should persuade your uncle to go out 
to Jamaica with you,*' said Arthur to Bertha, as 
they walked down the avenue. 

" Oh ! he is not able, Mr. Montague, I should 
only be too pleased if he could, but the doctor 
will not allow him to return to the climate ; he 
has lived many years abroad, and came to 
England a few years since to recruit a shattered 
constitution; it will grieve me much to leave 
him behind, and many other dear ones too." 
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England ha« been a happy home for you, 
then. Is it your native place," inquired Arthiu:. 

" No, I was bom in Jamaica, but was brought 
to England so young that I know no other 
home." 

" It is a pleasant land," said Arthur, '^ and also 
dear to me." 

" Do you always live abroad ] " 

"Always now; we have a pretty home, and 
we shall be delighted to introduce you to it. 
Miss Frankland ; my father is a great friend of 
your &ther, and the estates are close." 

"Then there are pretty homes in Jamaica," 
said Bertha ; " I have no idea what it is like : 
Uncle Edgar talks of orange groves and spicy 
breezes, but if dear papa were in England, I 
should never wish to leave it" 

The party had now reached the house, and 
the sight of it reminded Bertha that there were 
more strangers to see; "but if they are as 
pleasant as the companion by my side," she 
thought, " they will not be strangers long." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

* * When the sad parting word we hear, 
That seems of past delights to tell, 
Who then, without a sacred tear. 
Can say the word farewell ? " 

" I THINK I shall like Mr. and Mrs. Montague 
very much/* said Bertha to Ada the next morn- 
ing, as they sat by the open window. 

" And what do you think of Mr. Arthur ? " 
asked Uncle Edgar. 

" Oh ! he will make a nice companion for the 
voyage ; I do not think it will be so dull as I 
once thought it would." 

"The day after to-morrow ! " said Ada. " Oh ! 
Bertha, I cannot realize that you are going quite 
away so soon." 

" Have you written to your papa, Ada, to tell 
him what time to meet us at Gravesend ? Re- 
member, he and Ethel promised to be there to 
see me off, and say the last good-bye." 

" I will do so by this afternoon's post, and 
I am quite sure they will not forget their pro- 



mise." 
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I should like to have stayed in England until 
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the ceremony of Ethel's wedding was over, but 
you must write, Ada, and tell me all about it ; 
and Mrs. Allen, dear Mrs. Allen," continued 
Bertha, '^ promise me I shall often have a line 
from youj I shall want your advice in many 
things, oh ! what shall I do without you ? " 

Mrs. Allen put her arm round Bertha, and, 
drawing her to her, said, ** Dear girl, you will 
not miss me more than I shall miss you ; it 
rends my heart to think of parting, but we both 
know there is another world where partings are 
no more ; kiss me, dear girl, and say you will 
endeavour never to forget the religious instruction 
your dear departed mother and much interested 
and fond governess have given you." 

" I will," said the poor girl, as she buried her 
face in her kind friend's bosom, and sobbed 
aloud. 

Seeing Bertha's emotion. Uncle Edgar pro- 
posed a walk, and, taking his niece's arm, he 
led her from the room. 

Poor Bertha ! it was the last walk she took 
with Uncle Edgar, and one ever to be remem- 
bered, for he talked to her of days gone byj he 
told her again of his missionary labours, which 
were now his favourite topics of conversation. 

**And, dear Bertha," he said, as their walk 
came to a close, ** there will be a large mission 
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field opened for you, for no doubt your father's 
labourers are many. ,0h ! do not rest until you 
have brought them to God, for they live in a 
dark, dark land." 

As Uncle Edgar spoke he took from his 
pocket a fifty pound note. 

** Take this, dear girl," he said, " and spend it 
in purchasing Bibles for them ; and may God 
bless the gift of Uncle Edgar! " 

" You have had a nice long walk," said Ada, 
as she opened the garden gate to let the 
wanderers in. "Why, Bertha, you have been 
gone the best part of two hours, and the last 
half I have been standing here watching for 
you." 

Bertha's heart was full, so she spoke not, but 
gave Ada a kind kiss, passed into the house and 
went to her own room. 

Mrs. Allen was busy packing and arranging 
Bertha's boxes for travelling. It was a sad task 
for the old lady, and it brought to her mind 
many vivid recollections of the past, when she 
had performed the same office for another ; for 
Mrs. Allen, years ago, had stood in the same 
room and packed the same box for Bertha's 
mother when she was about to leave England. 

Oakdale Hall will still resound with the echo 
of youthful feet, for Mrs. Allen has written abroad 
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for Susie to return to England, and intends 
adopting her as her own. 

Susie is now about the age Bertha was when 
Mrs. Allen took her under her care. Her 
mother has been dead some years, and her 
stepfather, being now in straitened circum- 
stances, is glad to give up the child to another, 
for he had never had much affection for 
Susie. 

" Come with me, Ada," said Bertha, the last 
afternoon of her being at Oakdale Hall. ** I 
am going to say my last * Good-bye ' to poor 
Effie." 

Ada was soon ready, and they set off for the 
cottage, which was a good long walk from 
Oakdale. 

" Do not expect us back to tea, dear uncle, 
but we shall be back in good time for supper." 

" Our last walk, dear Bertha," said Ada, as 
they turned into the avenue ; " bright moments 
on the wing." And she fondly circled her arm 
round Bertha's waist. " Oh, what happy days 
we have spent here, Bertha ! and now they are 
all fled ! but they are never to be forgotten, at 
least not by me ; their memory shall remain for 
ever." 

" Neither am I likely, to forget the joy of my 
school life, nor the love you gave me, dear Ada, 
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when I was a little lonely schoolgirl with no 
friends near. I remember now well the first day 
I came to Oakdale. After papa left me I was 
quite alone, and when you put your arm round 
me as we went to the garden, and told me that 
you loved me before you saw me, oh ! dear Ada, 
I cannot tell you the joy I felt*' 

^'And,'* said Ada, as she pressed a kiss on 
Bertha's brow, " I cannot tell you how my heart 
was wrung when I saw the tears in your eyes at 
my asking about the flowers that you had brought 
for your mamma's grave. Oh, Bertha ! Bertha I 
there will be a sad blank in England when you 
are gone." 

" We shall meet again," said Bertlia, as she 
wiped the tears with her handkerchief that fell 
fast from Ada's eyes, '* we shall meet again, dear 
Ada. Oh, let us endeavour to walk this earth — 
though our path may be wide and separate — so 
that we may both share the same everlasting 
home, where our Saviour dwells, and where 
partings are unknown. That is the only thing 
that consoles me, Ada, in leaving dear Mrs 
Allen. I know she is ready for heaven, the 
glorious home, where I will try to meet her, 
through the merits of my Saviour, who has 
prepared the happy place for us." 

** I can never be thankful enough for all she 
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has taught me, Bertha, but I feel that I shall 
soon lose her too, for every time I see her there 
is a great change; she appears much weaker 
than she did this time last year. It will be my 
greatest pleasure to remember her advice and 
follow her example. After EtheFs marriage you 
know, Bertha, I shall needs be much alone, only 
papa; for poor Isabel is quite lost to us, and 
I fear I may sometimes go wrong when both my 
guides, as I always call you and dear Mrs. Allen, 
are gone." 

" But you will have Jesus, dear Ada, and He 
is the best Guide. He will walk with you through 
this vale of tears, for He has promised never to 
leave nor forsake us." 

" Ah, yes ! and I trust we shall both have the 
same Guide and Counsellor, Bertha, though so 
far away from each other. We are both the 
same age, but our homes will be very different ; 
yet still in some things how like ! for you will 
only have your papa, and I shall only have mine 
with me. I sometimes wonder what destihy 
awaits us, what future is before us, what joys, 
what sorrows." 

" But we must not trouble about the future, 
dear Ada ; be assured that whatever trials befall 
us there are many of God*s sweet mercies await- 
ing us. We must go prayerfully into the fv" 
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and trust Him who has said, * I will be with thee 
in trouble.' " 

They had now reached Efiie's cottage, and 
knocked at the door, which was opened by one 
of Efiie's little sisters, who took them to the 
parlour, where Efiie soon joined them. 

Effie's eyes were downcast, and her counte- 
nance pale, but she brightened up wonderfully 
when she saw who her visitors were. 

^* Dearest Bertha, and is this the last time I 
am to expect to see you?" she said, as she 
kissed her again and again. 

" I am going to-morrow," whispered Bertha, 
'^and am now come to say good-bye, dear 
Effie. How are your father and all the little 
ones ? ** 

" Poor papa is very sadly, and my trials are 
great." 

" Your crosses, dear Effie," said Ada. " Don't 
you remember our conversation about our crosses 
last summer, when I stayed with you ? ** 

" Oh ! yes, darling Ada, and I never forget 
to follow your advice, — I carry them to my 
Saviour, my Saviour whom you taught me to 
love, dear Bertha," said Effie, as she pressed 
first the hand of one friend, and then that of 
the other. 

" Then you find them lighter to bear, Effie, 
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for I am sure the kind Saviour will never cast 
from Him a true believer; so cheer up, and say 
that if it is all sorrow here, you are looking 
forward to a bright hereafter.** 

" I am, Bertha, but I must not let you think 
that it is all sorrow for me here, for God has 
given me the joy of beholding my brothers and 
sisters daily growing stronger in love for their 
Saviour. I have no trouble with them now, 
and Arthur is such a fond, obedient boy, helping 
me in my work, and soothing me in my sorrows. 
But poor, dear father, it is for him I grieve, and 
my eyes often fill with tears when I look at him. 
His intellect is fast going now, I can perceive a 
change for the worse every day, and I fear I 
shall soon have to give him up to other manage- 
ment, and then " 

** Struggle on, dear Effie, have no doubts for 
the future, leave that to God ; I can remember 
Mrs. Allen has so often told us that it is one of 
God's great blessings that we are not allowed to 
look into it, and in all your trials, remember, 
dear Effie, that *the Lord loveth whom He 
chasteneth. * " 

« Dear Mrs. Allen ! " said Effie, " how is she ? 
I long so to see her again, but my hands are so 
tied, t cannot leave home long enough to go 
to her.^* 
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" Mrs. Allen is quite well," said Ada, " but 
so weak, and I fear we shall lose her soon." 

Bertha and Ada spent a long, pleasant evening 
with Effie, but the good-byes were sorrowful ones. 

When the two girls returned home, they found 
Mrs. Allen and Uncle Edgar quite ready for 
supper. They retired late to bed that night, for, 
notwithstanding their being obliged to rise early 
the next morning, they felt that this would be 
the last evening they should all spend together. 
Bertha rose before the sun the next morning, 
and quickly despatching her toilet, she hastened 
to Mrs. Allen's room, to receive her parting 
blessing. She knocked at the door, and on 
entering, found the old lady already dressed. 
Her Bible lay open on the table, over which she 
was bending. As Bertha entered, Mrs. Allen 
raised her head. 

" Dear child," she said, " why so early ? " 

"I have come for your parting blessing," re- 
plied Bertha. " Oh ! give it me now, dear Mrs. 
Allen ! it will be sweeter before the busy world 
is awake, for I love the quiet, early morning." 

As Bertha spoke, she went to the window, and 
threw it open, and in came the fragrant morning 
breeze, laden with the perfume of the autumn 
flowers. " How beautiful," exclaimed Bertha ; 
" and there is my violet bed, full of its autumn 
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buds, blooming as if nothing was the matter ; 
but I can fancy some of their darling heads are 
deeper buried in their leaf than usual, as if to 
hide their tears, for I shall never pluck them 
more. And now, dear Mrs^ Allen ! " she con- 
tinued, as she knelt by her side. 

" Dear child," said the old lady, placing her 
hand on Bertha's head, but her voice was choked. 
" Dear child, may the Lord be with, you and 
bless you for ever and ever, and may His grace 
keep you in the path wherein you have been 
taugjit to walk." 

^' Amen ! " whispered Bertha, and rising from 
her knees, she dnrew her arm round her friend, 
and sobbed out these words, — " You have filled 
a mother's place to me, dear Mrs, Allen, and I 
trust, with God's help, never to forget your 
precepts." 

" Let us iw:ay together," said the old lady, and 
the two knelt side by side, and poured out their 
sonrowful hearts to God. They begged that the 
separation might not be lasting, but that they 
might both be heirs of the heavenly kingdom, 
through Jesus Christ their Lord. 

Ada opened her eyes as soon as the bright 
sun sent his darting rays into the room, and, 
missing Bertha from her side, she jumped out of 
bed, and dressic^ herself, ran down to the 
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garden, expecting to find her, but her surprise 
was great at not meeting her there, so she 
plucked a purple violet, and hastened in-doors 
again. She found Bertha in the breakfast- 
parlour, having just come down to prepare Mrs. 
Allen's breakfast Poor Bertha! everything 
she did was for the last time, and as she cut a 
thin slice of ham and made it into a sandwich 
for her much loved friend, the tears filled her 
eyes so that she could not see, so laying down 
the knife, she rested her hand on the mantel- 
shelf, and buried her face in it. Ada entered 
the room and found her there. 

"Oh, Bertha!" she exclaimed, "how long 
have you been up ? I have been looking for 
you in the garden ; are you not coming out this 
morning?" 

"For the last time?" replied Bertha, "no^ 
dear Ada, I bade it farewell last night, I can go 
no more." 

Ada's eyes filled at the sight of her friend's 
tears. 

" Dear Ada," said Bertha, as she took from 
the table a pair of scissors, and cut off one of 
her bright curls, " take this, and keep it for my 
sake, and when I am far away, think of me." 

"I need no memento, my dearest friend," 
said Ada, as she took the soft curl ; " but this 
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will be ever precious, for it will be a living part 
of you, Bertha 3 and now you must have one of 
mine," saying which, Ada cut off one of her 
rich dark curls which still clustered round hei^ 
head as when a child, and, giving it to Bertha^ 
said, " This must ever remind you of the little 
spoiled darling of Colonel Fitzgerald's home, as 
you all used once to call me." 

Uncle Edgar now entered the room. 

** Dear Uncle Edgar," said Bertha, " I give 
you mamma's grave ; attend to it for her and 
my sake, and when many, many years are gone, 
if I am spared, perhaps I may have a chance 
of seeing it again; then, oh! how grateful I 
shall feel to you for yoiu- care of it ; and the 
violet bed,*' continued Bertha, "I leave for 
Susie ; tell her all about it, dear uncle, how she 
is to gather the sweet blossoms, and send them 
to market with those that grow on dear mamma's 
grave, and the money I wish still put to the 
missionary cause ; and promise nie, dear uncle, 
that you will still live with Mrs. Allen, as long 
as she is here ; it will not be long, I know, for 
God will soon take her. Perhaps some day I 
may greet you on the West Indian shore, — for 
say you will come if your health improves ; will 
you, Uncle Edgar?" pleaded Bertha, as she 
took his hand within her own * '^ papa will, I 
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am sure, be pleased to see you for dear mamma's 
sake, and for your own when he knows you." 

** I will not grieve you, dear girl, by saying I 
will not follow you some day, but I am afraid 
the time is far distant : I promise to attend to 
all your wishes, and Mrs. Allen shall have my 
constant care." 

"Thank God,*' said Bertha, "I leave you, 
dear uncle, a follower of Christ How pleased 
mamma would be to know it; but who can tell 
if she is not now rejoicing over it in heaven ? " 

Uncle Edgar sighed as he thought of his long- 
lost sister, but his heart was too full to speak, 
so sadly did he grieve for the separation that 
was so soon to take place from another dear 
one ; so, pressing his fond niece's hand to his 
lips, he drew her to the breakfast-table, and 
pointed to tiie smoking coffee. 

" I will cany Mrs. Allen's up/' said Bertha, 
*' for she wishes for her coffee in her own room, 
this morning." 

A few hours from the present, and Bertha 
stood on board the Midiothiany which had set 
sail for Jamaica. Mr. and Mrs. Montague and 
their son were her companions* Arthur tried 
hia best to divert his young friend's mind from 
the sad scene he had just witnessed of parting, 
but poor Bertha's eyes were riveted to the spot 
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where she had taken leave of her dear ones ; 
she could not raise them to look at anything^ 
for there in the distance stood Uncle Edgar, 
Mrs. Allen, Ada, Ethel, and the Colonel ; she 
could still dee them as their white handkerchiefs 
waved in the air ; but a stiff breeze soon took 
the vessel off at a quick rate, so that they were 
lost from her sight. 

And- now let us fancy Bertha's feelings all 
alone again, something like what she had felt 
years before, when her father parted from her, 
only she is now anticipating a speedy return to 
that same fond parent; yet still how she is 
mourning for the loss of the dear ones she 
has left behind ; but, cheer up, Bertha, how you 
will soon rejoice to be folded in the arms of 
your best friend ; you are going to an unknown 
land, but all is ready for you there, and your 
father standing on the shote to meet you. There 
is a bright future awaiting you, and by and by 
you will have to look back to years that have 
flown, and still bless the memory of your fond de- 
parted mother and kind instructress, Mrs. Allen, 
who, with God's help, showed you the path your 
Saviour had walked, and bid you follow His steps. 

And Bertha did look back with gratitude to 
the kind friends who had so gently led her in 
youth. 
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After a few bright and happy years with her 
father, she changed her name from Frankland 
to thAt of Montague, and Mrs. Arthur Montague 
now lives in a splendid home in the West Indies, 
where two little cherubs, a boy and a girl, call 
her mamma. And often is the tale of her life 
in England told them, which is always summed 
up by one of the little ones, saying, " Oh ! 
mamma, how I should have loved good, kind, 
Mrs. Allen, and dear, dear Ada." 



THE END. 
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